C. Hanover, president. 


NE TER is eae to ewer of the mceeet New York 
State AFL-CIO. Left to right: Harold J. Garno, secretary-treasurer, 
Louis Hollander, board chairman; AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who made the presentation; Ray Corbett, legislative director; Harold 


s 


_|merger agreement making the 


Eventual Unification: 


‘Three Postal Unions 
Take Merger Steps 


Leaders of three AFL-CIO postal unions took an important first 
step toward merger and signed an agreement calling for eventual 
unification of all postal employe organizations. 
Signing a memorandum of agreement following a day-long meet- 
ing in Washington were William ’C. Doherty, president of the Letter 


Carriers; Paul A. Nagle, president 

of the Postal Transport Associa- 

tion; and Harold McAvoy, presi- 
dent of the Mail Handlers. 


The comibined membership of 
the three organizations is in excess 
of 150,000. 

Representatives of three other 
AFL-CIO postal unions—the Post 
Office Clerks, Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers and Post Office Motor Ve- 
hicle Employes—did not attend the 
session. Their’ conventions have 
not favored merger in the past. — 

The ‘agreement called for estab- 
lishment of a joint™board. with in- 
structions to develop ways and 
means of bringing about the pro- 
posed unification. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany will be requested to 
assist in effecting the merger, the 
three presidents said. 

“This is the first step in the 

formation of a strong, united and 

effective organization that will 

represent all postal employes be- 
fore Congress and in the Execu- 
tive branch of our federal gov- 
ernment,” Doherty, Nagle and 
McAvoy said in a joint statement 
_ issued after the session, 


Saturday, December 13, 1958 


bers. 


tional level. 
way. 


Massachusetts 


Boston — AFL-CIO became 
one in Massachusetts as 1,500 
delegates representing 600,000 
workers unanimously ratified a 


Bay State the 43rd in the union 
to unite. 


The delegates named J. Wil- 
liam Belanger, president of the 
former Massachusetts CIO, as 
president of the united organiza- 
tion, and Kenneth J. Kelley, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the former state 
AFL, to the same -post in the 
new federation—the Massachusetts 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

R. J. Thomas, administrative as- 
sistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, presented the AFL-CIO 
charter to the new officers. He 
described it asa symbol. “of the 
dawn of a new day in labor in 
Massachusetts.” 


Thomas told the delegates that 
merger “is good” because unions 
were not built to provide jobs for 
leaders, but rather to advance 


| Merger Action Completed — 
In 3 Key Industrial States — 


Unity Achieved i in New York, 
California, Massachusetts 


The AFL-CIO neared completion of the merger of its state organizations with the creation of 
united labor movements in three major industrial states with more than 4 million AFL-CIO mem- 


e e 

California 
San Francisco—After an im- 
pressive display of their political 
strength as separate organiza- 
tions in the recent elections, the 
California State AFL and ClO 
were united into a single federa- 
tion which is expected to have an 
even greater effect on the future 
of this state. 


Separate conventions of the 
two organizations approved unani- 
mously the merger agreements and 
constitution setting up the new Cal- 
ifornia Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO, and consolidating the 57-year- 
old state AFL and the eight-year- 
old state CIO, which was founded 
as successor to an earlier council 
established in 1939, 


Presiding at the opening of the 
new federation’s convention was 
Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who then turned the gavel over to 
Pres. Thomas L. Pitts, formerly 
president of the old state AEL. 


Other officers of the federa- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


|Administration Mum On New Drive 


To Broaden Wage-Hour Coverage 


By Dave Perlman 


(Continued on Page 2) 


The Eisenhower Administration remained uneasily on the sidelines as a labor-liberal coalition moved 
forward its campaign to bring additional millions of workers under the federal wage-hour law. 

A two-day conference sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the National Consumers League marked the 
20th anniversary of the Fair Labor Standards Act with a call for extension of wage-hour coverage 
and an increase in the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25. 


No. 50 


The unanimously-approved mergers in New York, California and Massachusetts bring to 45 the 
number of state labor groups that have united since the merger of the AFL and CIO on the na- 
In the three remaining states, conventions are scheduled or merger talks are under 
Here’s what happened in New York, California and Massachusetts: 


New York 
New York — In a fighting, 
slashing attack on the enemies of 
organized labor, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany -.warned that 
American labor would form its 
own political party if driven to it 
even though at present he sees no 
“need” for such a party. 


Meany spoke at the one-day 
merger convention which brought 
together the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the State In- 
dustrial Union Council in an organ- 
ization representing 2,000,000 
workers in the Empire State. 

The merger resolution, carried 

unanimously: by. 2,842 delegates 

and alternates, was the climax of 

almost three years of patient ne- 

gotiating between the 95-year- 

old state AFL and 23-year-old 

state CIO. 


As it was consummated, the 
merger overrode apprehensions as 
to the future felt by some affiliates 
of both bodies. In large measure, 
it was held that the unanimous sup- 
port of New York City and State 
Building Trades Councils, both 
headed by Peter J. Brennan, at con- 
ventions early this month, -had re- 
sulted in the completion of the 
merger. 

All speakers pledged their efforts 
to achieve harmony and_ unity. 
Pres. Harold Hanover, former head 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Pamphlet Ready On 
| Religion and Labor 


AFL - CIO Legislative Dir. An-? 
drew J. Biemiller emphasized “la- 
bor will not sacrifice extension of 
coverage for a higher minimum 
wage.” . 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
in a speech read to the confer- 
ence when he was unable to ap- 
pear because of illness, passed up 
an opportunity to voice the Ad- 
ministration’s present position on 
improvements in the wage-hour 
law. ie 


‘In 1957, during the first session 
of the 85th Congress, Mitchell pro- 
posed extending coverage to an ad- 
ditional 2.5 million workers — as 
contrasted with- 10 million who 


AFL-ClO-endorsed Morse - Kelley 


would have been covered under the. 


bill. The Administration bill would 
have provided only minimum wage 
coverage—with no requirement for 
time-and-a-half overtime pay. 

Mitchell made no reference to 
either the 1957 proposal or any new 
position, confining his speech to 
problems of enforcement of the 
present law. 

He said he will ask Congress to 
allow the Labor Dept. to sue em- 
ployers to recover back wages for 
workers who were paid less than 
the legal minimum. Forty percent 
of the money owed employes is 
nevel recovered at present, he said, 
because workers are afraid to au- 
thorize legal action against their 
bosses. 


“Any man that cheats his .em- 


ployes will not be expected to look 
kindly upon being dragged into 
court by one of them,” Mitchell 
said. 

Sen. Raul H. Douglas (D-Ill) 
blamed “delaying tactics” for 
stalling wage-hour legislation in 
the last Congress. He called ex- 
tension of coverage of the act 

“one of the major unfinished 

tasks of the Congress.” 

Douglas told. the conference not 
to be “frightened by threats” of 
veto if the legislation is broader 
than the Administration desires, 

In’ a pessimistic statement Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) told a 
press conference he plans to carry 
on “as hard a fight as I can” against 


The close ties between re- 
ligion and labor in striving 
for social justice are exam- 
ined in a new AFL-CIO pam- 
phiet, “Religion and Labor.” 

The 12-page publication de- 
tails the views on trade un- 
ions and their objectives of 
the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish groups and urges con- 
tinuing cooperation between 
religious organizations and 
labor to achieve greater “ma- 
terial, cultural and spiritual 
fulfillment for all Ameri- 
cans.” 

The pamphlet is available 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications at 10 cents per 
copy or $7 per hundred. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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_ aFECio News, | WASHINGTON D.C, SAtURDAY, DECEMBER 13,1958! - 


MERGED UNION MOVEMENT is born in California as officers receive charter from Peter J. 


McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO 


Pres. George Meany. 


vice pee of the new state body, 


Left to right: C. J. Haggerty, executive 
secretary-treasurer; Thomas L. Pitts, — McGavin; Manuel Dias and John A. Despol, full-time. 


California AFL and CIO Unite, 
Turn to Legislative Battleground 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion include C. J. Haggerty, exec- 
utive secretary-treasurer, who 
held a similar post in the State 
AFL; and John Despol, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Manuel Dias, 
president of the State CIO, be- 
came full-time vice presidents of 
the new organization. 

The executive board consists of 
24 vice presidents from the AFL 
and eight from the CIO. 

The old AFL had a paid per 


capita affiliation of approximately |. 


750,000 while the CIO’s direct af- 
filiation was 135,000. 


% Labor-backed Gov.-elect Edmund 


G. (Pat) Brown gave formal rec- 
ognition of the role California un- 
ions played in electing not only 
him; but, for the first time since 
the turn of the century, a Demo- 
cratic-controlled state legislature. 
He pledged to work closely 

with labor in formulating new 
legislation and bringing about “a 
return to the pioneering spirit in 
goverament typified by Franklia 
D. Roosevelt.” 


The new federation, in turn, 


New York State Labor 
Merges Two Million 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the state AFL, declared: 

“Of course there are still ob- 
stacles on the road to perfect unity. 
But while old labels are hard to 
forget, forgotten they will be, from 
here on in, 

“There is only one label, that of 
the New York State AFL-CIO, and 
that hyphen between the AFL and 
CIO in our name is not a barrier but 
a bridge.” 

Meany’s diliinia. to big busi- 
ness anti-labor threats brought the 
delegates and visitors to their feet. 

“I have always said that we. 
didn’t need our own political 
party,” he declared, “and I still 
say that. But if we come to that 
point and we have to lick the - 
people who want to drag us back 
to the past, we'll start a political 
party and do a good job of it.” 

The AFL-CIO president warned 
of the great challenge which the 
Soviet Union presents to the free 
world and, inevitably, to the Amer- 
ican trade union movement. 

Labor’s role in this struggle, he 
said, is “to carry on the work of 
the trade union movement for sim- 
._ple and sound objectives—to make 
America a better America.” 

Meany called for passage of the 
-Kennedy-Ives bill “to help labor 
protect itself from racketeers who 
would misuse union funds;” amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision which bars strikers from vot- 
ing in union elections and repeal of 
Sec. 14-B, which allows states to 
pass “right-to-work” laws. 

He lashed out at Postmaster-Gen. 
Arthur E. Summerfield as “a little 
ward-heeler from Detroit” who at 
a recent NAM convention had de- 
manded legislative restrictions 
against “union dictators.” 

“Summerfield has been saying 


eo that he’s going to crack dowa on 


us,” he said, “because some of his 
friends got defeated and they blame 
it.on the ‘right-to-work’ campaign. 


“Well, they can continue 
screaming and as far as ’'m con- 
cerned, labor will fight on for a 
better America in the struggle 
with the forces of dictatorship. 
A better America means making 
decisions in human terms fo try 
to help all Americans to be treat- 
ed as equals regardless of the 
color of their skins, for a fair 
share, efor better schools and 
homes because these are the 
ways to make democracy work.” 


Meany’s speech was the high- 
light of the two-day meeting. On 
Dec. 8, the state AFL and state 
CIO met in separate conventions to 
ratify the merger agreement and 
on Dec. 9 they met together and 
elected four top officers and 25 
vice presidents—1i5 from the old 
AFL and 10 from the old CIO. 
Meany presented the new charter 
and swore in the officers. 


The four top officials include 
Hanover as president; Louis Hol- 
lander, former state CIO chief, 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and charged with supervis- 
ing political action; Harold J. Gar- 
no, secretary-treasurer; and Ray 
Corbett, legislative chairman. New 
name for the organization is the 
New York State AFL-CIO. 

Major emphasis of several of the 
speakers, notably Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., of the New York Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council, 
AFL, and Michael J. Quill, presi- 
dent of the city CIO, was. on the 
need for organizing the low-paid un- 
organized in state and city. 

Both called for an offensive in 


pledged through resolutions to co- 
operate with the new administration 
in presssing for labor legislation 
along lines approved by the na- 
tional AFL-CIO. 

Brown also promised to work for 
a “Little Wagner Act” for Cali- 
fornia, a long-sought goal of labor 
in this state. ~ 

The federation cautioned, how- 
ever, that Democrats here are “now 
on trial” to fulfill pledges made in 
their own platform. It warned 
Democratic leaders not to go along 
with proposals currently being made 
to meet state fiscal problems by 
additional sales taxes. 


Warnings were also sounded 
that reactionary forces are still 
attempting to get a “right-to- 
work” law despite defeat of a 
“work” proposal by nearly 1 mil- 
lion votes in a labor-led cam- 


paign Nov. 4. 


Also united into the California 
Labor Council on Political: Educa- 
tion were the political arms of the 
old state AFL and CIO. 


Addressing the separate conven- 
tion of the California COPE, W.J. 
McSorley, assistant to the COPE 
National Dir. James L. McDevitt, 
declared: 

“The results of the recent Cali- 
fornia election showed what can 
be done When members of organ- 
ized labor are aroused on issues. 
The victory here took the steam 
out of the: anti-labor campaign 
which was developed on a nation- 
wide basis and which, its supporters 
hoped, would be carried on into the 


Despite Hopeful Notes: 


b| Novem ber Jobless 
Still at 3.8 Million — 


- By Saul Miller 


Unemployment remained unchanged in mid-November at 3.8 
million persons as the recovery trend-in other areas of the economy 
apparently fell short of changing the jobless totals. 

The Commerce and Labor departments in their joint report said 
the unchanged figures ran contrary to the “customary sharp in- 


crease for this time of year.” K 
Their report noted, however, that 
one reason for the unchanged: job- 
less total was the “comparatively 
small” 
housewives looking for holiday jobs. 
‘Normally these jobseekers exceed 
the number of persons leaving the 
working force because of seasonal 
conditions. 

There were several hopeful 
notes in the latest report, which 
showed a seasonal drop of, 700,- 
000 in total employment to 64.7 
million: 

e@ The seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment dropped to 5.9 
percent from 7.1 percent in the 
previous month. This is the lowest 
rate for the past 10 months. 

e@ The factory workweek rose 
two-tenths of an hour to 39.9 hours 
in mid-November. Gone 

@ Manufacturing employment 
rose by about 155,000 to 15.7 mil- 
lion. 

e Earnings of factory workers 
rose 3 cents an hour to an average 
of $2.17. A sharp rise in overtime 
in auto plants and wage increases 
in a number of industries were the 
principal factors in the hourly wage 
rise. This rise, plus the longer work 
week, sent average weekly earnings 
to $86.58 or $3.66 higher than a 


number of students and}- 


year ago. 


Compared with November 
1957, however, non-farm em- 
ployment was still down 1 million 
and was 1.4 million under No- 
vember 1956; factory employ- 
ment was $50,000 lower than in — 
November 1957 and about 1.5 
million lower than in November 
1956. 


The average workweek in manu- 
facturing was. six-tenths of an hour 
higher than in November 1957 but 
six-tenths of an hour lower than 
in November 1956. 

The number of persons unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer declined 
but still totaled 1.2 million. 

In another report, the govern- 
ment revised downward its earlier 
estimates of business spending for 
new plant and equipnient and said 
a total of $30.5 billion is expected 
for 1958. This is 17 percent lower 
than similar spending in 1957. 

Spending for the first quarter of 
1959 was estimated at about the 
1958 rate. 

The report showed that railroads 
cut heaviest in spending plans from 
1957 to 1958, slicing expenditures 
46 percent. Manufacturers of dur- 
able goods trimmed expenditures 
by 31 percent and mining firms by 
26 percent. 


Massachusetts Merger 


Joins 600, 000 Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the cause of better hours, wages 
and working conditions for 
working men and women. 

Urging the new federation to 
work in harmony, Thomas predict- 
ed a “great future for all of labor 
if we work shoulder to shoulder.” 

John A. Callahan, AFL presi- 
dent, and Salvatore Camelio, CIO 
secretary-treasurer, were named ex- 
ecutive vice presidents of the new 
council. Callahan turned back a 
movement to make him director of 
the council’s Legislative Dept. 

The following department direc- 
tors were elected: Committee on 
Political Education, Joseph Cass; 
Education and Research, Francis 
A. Lavigne; Legislative, James A. 
Broyer; Publications and Public 
Relations, Gerard Kable. 

Al Clifton, CIO legislative agent, 


1960 election.” 


was named general assistant to the 


| four departments. 


Under the terms of the merger 
agreement, 31 vice presidents 
and the four general officers will 
comprise the“ council, Named 
vice presidents were: 

Arthur Accardi, Arthur Anctil, 
Thomas Binnall, Edward Brunnelle, 
John Burns, Jeremiah Calnan, Guy 
Campobasso, Vincent Di Nunno, 
John Hunt, Arthur Le Blue, 
Thomas Leone, Manuel F. Lewis, 
James P. Loughlin, Neil MacKen- 
zie, Benjamin Magliozzi, James R. 
McCarthy, Joseph D. McLaughlin, 
William Moran, James E. Murphy, 
Valentine Murphy, Daniel Murray, 
Mrs. Helen T. O’Donnell, Richard 
B. O’Keefe, Oscar R. Pratt, Ralph 
Roberts, Thomas J. Rush, Joseph 
F, Sweeney, Lawrence J. Thomson, 
Robert L. Walkinshaw, Edward 
Wall and John F. Wipfler. 


SWEARING-IN CEREMONY shows new officers of the merged Massachusetts State Labor Coun- 
cial, AFL-CIO, being invested by R. J. Thomas (right), assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
at the unity convention in Boston. From left to right, with hands raised, they are Executive Vice 
Pres. John Callahan, Pres. J. William Belanger, Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. Kelley, Executive Vice 
Pres. Salvatore Camelio and Robert L, Walkinshaw, one of the 31 vice presidents 
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Strike Hits Chrysler 


On Speed-up Issue 


Detroit—A spreading Auto Workers strike in protest against 


Chrysler Corp. speed-up attempts 


ally all of the corporation’s: nationwide operations and idle some] j 


50,000 production workers. ° 


threatened to close down. virtu- 


More than 8,000 UAW members joined in an authorized strike 


at the Dodge assembly plant, charg-® 


equal the output of its competitors 
without_installing- modern produc- 


The union’s international execu- 
tive board authorized workers at 
the Dodge truck plant here to call 
a similar strike and was consider- 
jng requests for strike authorization 
from locals at Chrysler and Ply- 
mouth assembly plants in Detroit 
and Los Angeles. 


A. week after the walkout be- 
gan, more than 25,000 workers 


facturers settlement, and granted ts 


new improvements in the pension 
program to keep it ahead of those in 
effect at General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. Budd workers build pen- 


sions at the rate of $2.72 a month}! 


fow each year of service compared 
with the newly-won rate of $2.50 in 
the “Big Three.” ; 
More than 3,200 UAW mem- 
bers ‘went into the ninth week 
of their strike against the Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., where the com- 
pany has refused to bargain in an 
effort to back away from the na- 


vaste 1 *S 


Bargaining, ss 
\Continued By 
IAM, Eastern - 


Miami, Fla.—Negotiations con- 
#\ tinued here toward settlement of a 
strike by 5,500 Machinists against - 
Eastern Airlines. 

Union officials -reported “‘some 
progress” toward an agreement on 
wage, job classification and work 
assignment issues. i 

A settlement with Eastern would 
wind up the IAM’s current round — 
of airline negotiations. A two- 
week strike by 6,500. Machinists 
at Trans-World Airlines ended as 
union members voted 3-to-1 to ra- 
tify a contract providing wage in- 
creases totaling 44 cents an hour 
for mechanics and 28 to 53 cents 
for other categories of workers. 

The Flight Engineers are also 
striking Eastern in protest against 
[2 |a requirement that engineers as- 
signed to’jet planes take pilot train- 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS and problems of labor were dis- 
cussed early in December at conference in Washington of leaders 


were either on strike or fur- 
loughed, with a union spokes- 
man f that failure to 


tional agreement first negotiated 


ing. Resumption of negotiations, 
with the union in 1955. 


which were broken off more than 


reach agreement by the weekend 
would mean a shutdown of the 
corporation’s new-car production 
facilities. 

Meanwhile, the union won: its 
first national agreement with the 
Budd Co., a supplier to the nation’s 
auto manufacturers. Failure to re- 
solve local “issues, however, pose 
the threat of walkouts by most of 
Budd’s 11,000 UAW members. 

The Budd pact followed the pat- 
tern of the “Big Three” auto manu- 


The UAW has rejected company 
efforts to return to the previous 
plan of local contracts, contending 
that a 50 percent increase in profits 
in the past two years disproves com- 
pany contentions that the national 
pact has hampered its operations. 

Negotiations were continuing in 
the five-week-old strike of 37,000 
UAW workers at International Har- 
vester Co. Both sides expressed 
cautious optimism that the interven- 
tion of federal mediators may lead 
to a settlement. 


400,000 Detroit Area 
Union Members United 


Detroit—“The Wayne County AFL-CIO shall exercise_jurisdic- 
tion over and speak for the AFL-CIO in Wayne County...” 

So states the constitution of the new merged central labor body 
for the area which was adopted by delegates from 229 local unions 
representing 400,000 union members at the first convention of the 


Wayne County AFL-CIO Dec, 5% 


and 6 in the Light Guard Armory. 


From the moment that the con- 
vention was opened by Democratic 
Sen. Patrick V. McNamara, for- 
mer vice president of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of 
Labor, until the last ballot was 
counted shortly after midnight, 
there was evidence of unity. 


prised of two from the AFL and 
one from the CIO. They are Rich- 
ard W. Cordtz, president of Build- 
ing Service Employes Local 79; 
Eduard Werner, president-of Musi- 
cians Local 5; and Robert Mills of 
Auto Workers Local 155. 

The 44-member executive board 
elected has 18 former AFL dele- 


of state central bodies with AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, headed 
by Andrew J. Biemiller, who is shown opening meeting. ; 


a week ago, was called for by the 
union, which said it had “a new - 


Guild Wins Pay Hikes 
In Washington Strike 


Three hundred members of the Newspaper Guild won, wage 
boosts ranging from $8 to $14 plus a shorter workweek after 


staging a militant three-day strik 
the Washington, D. C., Evening 


The walkout was the first against any daily newspaper in the na- 
tion’s capital in the 22-year history : 


of the Washington Guild. 


Management capitulated when 
the weekend editions, normally 
heavy with Christmas’ advertising 
at this season, failed to reach ‘the 
streets.: Publication was halted 
when individual members of AFL- 
CIO printing trades unions refused 
to cross ANG picket lines. 


Guildsmen from other Washing- 
ton daily and labor papers joined 
the strikers in picketing, as did a 
number of craft unionists. ~ 


Guild Extends Thanks 


Harry Bacas, chairman of the 
Star Guild unit, expressed the 
ANG’s “tremendous debt of grati- 
tude to members of other unions 
who gave such effective support.” — 


proposal.” a 
At Pan’ American World Air- 
ways, the Air Transport Div. of the 
Railway Clerks negotiated a 15 to 
25-cents hourly increase for 5,000 
clerical employes in the United 
States, its territories and posses- 
sions, ; : 
The contract is retroactive to ° 
July 3,958, and runs 18 months 
from that date. A union shop pro- 
vision was extended to include Pan 


e which shut down operations of 
Star. 


American employes in Alaska, 
Hawaii and. the Guided Missiles 
Range Div. in Florida. 

In the dispute between the 
Air Line Pilots and American 
Airlines, where a strike has been 
held up by court order, union 
and company negotiators met for 
the first time since Nov. 25 at 
Chicago. In New York, U.S. 
Dist. Judge Frederick vanPelt 
Bryan. was still to rule on the 
company’s application for an in- 
junction. On Dec. 8, he con- 
tinued his temporary restraining 
order in effect as union and man- 
Agement attorneys filed additional 
briefs. 


of “violence” at the start of the 
walkout. Both have been released 
in bail pending trial later this 
month, 


Strikers Enjoined 

The incidents led U:S. Dist. 
Court Judge David A. Pine to is- 
sue a temporary order restraining 
ANG ‘pickets from “all acts of vio- 
lence and from threatening vio- 
lence’ to employes . . . who cross 
the picket line.” The restrainer was 
obtained in behalf of the Star by 
Thurman Arnold, former New Deal 
trust buster, now the newspaper's 
attorney. , 

Police backed up, the order in 
force, requiring pickets to spread 
out ‘their lines to give non-strikers 
an Opportunity to enter the build- 


; é tu ‘In another airline dispute, the 

l, h , ‘indicated gates and 26 former CIO delegates. The Compromise settlement, jing. Printers, pressmen, stereo-| nation’s “prettiest picket line” was 

. The delegates indicated they|” wayor Louis C. Miriani, Gov. d : : : 

"9 were there for one purpose—to|G + ea Williams (D) and worked out by federal concilia- typers an Mailers still refused to withdrawn as 30 stewardesses won 

y form a central labor body that} Democratic Sen-elect Philip A tors, gave Guildsmen in the Star’s |CTOss the lines, however, crippling | wage gains averaging $40 a month 

. would speak authoritatively for the} art were speakers. “© “| editorial and commercial depart- | °P®T@tons. at Lake Central Airlines, 

, plan sy eee si the grene- Walter P. Reuther, president | ments — *. oes 2 tes wwe U ® 

I= - f the UAW and vice president | troactive to Sept. 2; $2 to $4 in t F ll Ww 

4 ie: pene, ee See. of the AFL-CIO, was the prin- | 1959 and $2 to $3 in 1960, It ca n1ons to FOuOo up 
ae .S “yee ipal speaker. He traced the ent ‘ % 

| C10 Counct, was ceed pret | propren of ste merger whien | Teg me minimum or oot | Runaway Ship B tt 

,, dent, and John F. Williams, vice | took place on a national level | other newsmen and photog- : iy p Ss oyco 

d : president of the old AFL council, just three years prior to the raphers from the present $127 to nde ‘ s ; 

} was mamied secretary-treasurer. . "| a pelle of $841 atthe wna New York—Organized American maritime workers will give 

h Wayne County amalgamation. 2 ‘ : . 

h Vice presidents chosen were Chairman of the convention was| of the second year of the three- owners of ships flying “flags of convenience” no rest in their cam- 

2, Mike Novak, former president of | tierpert T. McCreedy, AFL-CIO ERO paign to protect hard-won wage and working standards. 

d the CIO here, and Alex Fuller, regional director, who ‘worked 7 P Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers and Pres. Joseph N. Curran of 


former CIO vice president. 
The board of trustees is com- 


closely with committees from both 
organizations in effecting unity. 


The Guild also won strength- 
ened dues check-off provisions plus 
agreement from + management to 


the Maritime Union are expected to announce new moves within . 
a few days to restore to Ameri-® 


D.C. Dealers Plead Guilty 
To Auto Price-Packing 


Fourteen Washington, D. Ci, Chevrolet dealers and their 
dealer association were fined a total of $32,000 by Federal 
Judge Joseph R. Jackson after pleading guilty to participating 
in a price-fixing conspiracy. 

The dealers admitted agreeing among themselves to estab- 
lish uniform inflated retail prices on new cars and accessories 
and to fix uniform hourly labor rates for repair work. The 
“price packing” on the new cars enabled dealers to give the 
customer a more attractive “trade-in” on his old car. i 

The case was part of an anti-trust drive by the Justice Dept. 
involving auto dealers in the District of Columbia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York and San Francisco. & 

The Ford Motor Co., 17 Washington Ford dealers and 11 
Oldsmobile-Cadillac dealers were indicted along with the 
Chevrolet dealers last July. Their cases are still pending. 


can registry vessels owned -in this 
country—but sailing under the flags 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras and 
Costa -Rica—the “flags of- conve- 
nience.” 


bring commerg¢ial employes. prog- 
fessively into wage* parity with 
editorial employes. 


Guildsmen voted overwhelming 
acceptance of the terms at a spe- 
cial membership meeting attended 
by virtually all members. The vote 
to end the walkout was 222 in fa- 
vor, 15 abstaining and only three 
opposed. 

Although the three-year agree- 
ment contained provisions of “no 
reprisals” against any employe as 
a result of the strike, Star man- 
agement was reported pressing 
for prosecution of two Guild of- 
ficials, not employes, who were 
arrested in connection with picket 
line incidents. ’ 


Washington Guild Pres. A, Wes- 
ley Barthelmes, Jr., assistant city 


Follows Boycott 


The steps the unions will take in 
their drive will constitute a follow- 
up to the four-day, 16-union boy- 
cott of “Panlibhonco” ships that 
Curran and Hall led in this country 
as part of the worldwide work stop- 
page sponsored by the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation. 


' The boycott had its greatest. 
success in the United States, 
where 160 vessels registered in 
the four nations were tied up in 
19 ports for all or part of the 
boycott period. In New Orleans 
25 ships were affected, About 


maritime labor throughout the free 
world to focus attention. on the 
menace to wages and working con- 
ditions posed by the 24 million 
tons of shipping registered in the 
four countries—most of it owned 
elsewhere. - 

The four countries have no un- 
ions to safeguard the workers’ in- 
terests, and but little legislation to 
give them legal protections. Con- 
sequently owners are able to cut 
operating costs by paying low wages © 
and chiseling*on working conpdi- 
tions, and thus set their rates be- 
low those of the traditional mari- 
time nations. ‘ 

Hall and Curran expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the results | 
of the boycott in this country. They 
said: R 

“The effective united action of 
American maritime unions demon- 


n- Ini a move to discourage the “price pack” practice, Congress editor of the Washington Past, and 30 i oe serviced by be agar 8 strates that they are determined to - 
ly last session passed a law requiring manufacturers to attach | |Harris G. Monroe, administrative nn Rap gene signed BS pe be solve this critical ‘problem. The 
ve stickers to all new cars showing the list price of the car and | | Officer of the Guild, were arrested| W*l pdt ae rir - unions will now survey the effects 
ce accessories. - and charged with assault in con-| POFts y of the protest in determining our. 


nection with two alleged instances} The stoppage was undertaken by 


future actions,” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1958 


THE CAST OF THE PAGEANT, “Test of Our Progress,” takes a bow at the 
dinner sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the National Consumers League to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In the center is Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, former Democratic congresswoman from California, the narrator. 
To her right, with his guitar, is Joe Glazer, education director of the. Rubber 
Workers. The other members of the cast are from the Drama Group of Catholic 
University, directed by William Schulte. Hyman H. Bookbinder of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of ee assisted by Joyce Komblahy, wrote and produced the pageant. 


Federal Rules Urged 
To Improve Aid to Idle 


“Glaring shortcomings” in the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram can be corrected only through nationwide standards of bene- 
fits and eligibility, Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security, told the 58th annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Consumers League. 


Cruikshank’s criticism of the 


“fantastic and irrational” experi- 
ence rating system found in most 
state laws was echoed by a former 
social security commissioner, Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer. 

Altmeyer said a uniform fed- 
eral unemployment tax could 
finance benefits for persons who 
are jobless because of ill health 
and also provide higher and 
longer maximum benefits. 

Improvement in unemployment 
compensation Jaws was endorsed in 
the 1959 legislative program sate 
ed by the league. ; 


Postal Clerks 


Hit Speed-Up 


a o s 
In Distribution 

A vigorous protest against new 
mail distribution standards was 
made to Post Office Dept. officials 
by the executive committee of the 
Post Office Clerks on the ground 
that they are designed “to squeeze 
impossible production efforts” out 
of the union’s members. 

Pres. J. Cline House, who led the 
16-member NFPOC top committee 
to the meeting, told Assistant Post- 
master Gen. Eugene J. Lyons, Dep- 
uty Assistant Postmaster Gen. Bert 
B. Barnes and their aides that the 
new orders reflect an attempt to 
boost productivity so as to offset 
federal budget restrictions. 

The new orders went into effect 
Nov. 20. They call for higher pass- 
ing grades on Post Office “schemes” 
and “guides” which govern geo- 
graphical distribution of the mails. 

After the meeting, House said 
the officials told the committee 
the new standards were intended 
only as a guide, that employes 
were not expected to maintain 
the prescribed pace for a full day 
of work, and that they applied 


"nly to uncomplicated distribu. 


tion. 

As a result of the protest, .de- 
partment executives agreed that 
while the new rules will remain in 
effect, there will be a further study 
during which regional post office 
directors will be instructed not to 
discipline clerks on charges grow- 
ing out of their violation without 
taking up the matter with a 
ment officials, 


| his life. 


Other major proposals included 

a-national health insurance plan, 
comprehensive housing legislation, 
federal aid to schools, amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, in addition 
to the wage and hour legislation 
which was the theme of a joint 
conference sponsored by the league 
and the AFL-CIO. 

Cruikshank said the attempt to 
promote stability of employment 
through tax reductions to employ- 
ers with good “experience ratings” 
had led to “harsh. disqualification 
provisions” in many state laws as 
a result of employer pressure. 

The nation’s employers: have re- 
ceived 97.5 cents in rebates and 
excused taxes for every dollar in 
benefits paid to jobless workers 
during the 12-year period from the 
end of World War If through 1957, 
Cruikshank declared. 


He charged that the Eisenhow- 
er Administration’s “appeals to 
the states” approach had allowed 
it to “bask in the credit for call- 
ing for liberalization of the pro- 


J. J. Brennan, 
N. Y. C. Trades 
Leader, Dies 


New York—Sec.-Treas. John J. 
Brennan of the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council of Greater 
New York died in Midtown Hos- 
pital of a heart attack. He was 68. 


Both he and his father, the fate 
William R. Brennan, were vice 
presidents of the Plasterers and Ce- 
ment Masons at the time of. their 
deaths. He also was a former presi- 
dent of Cement Masons Local 780. 


Injured as'a youth while working 
on a construction job, he was forced 
to walk with a cane for the rest of 
He was a labor advisor in 
the U.S. delegation to the 1950 
conference of the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization; a director of the New 
York Building Congress, and a 
member of the New York City 
Board of Education Labor Advi- 
sory Board, the committee named 
by Gov, Averell Harriman to study 
laws pertaining to union welfare 
funds, and of Cardinal Spellman’s 


‘} Committee of the Laity. - 


| Mitchell Advised on 
Wage-Hour Policing 


Former Labor Sec. Frances | 
Perkins had some advice for 
her current successor when 
she addressed the dinner cele- 
brating the 20th anniversary 
of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Noting that Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell devoted. 
his speech to the wage-hour 
conference to problems of en- 
forcing the existing law, Miss 
Perkins declared: . 

“If you want a law en- 
forced, you must spend money 
for enforcement.” She said 
“about twice as much money” 
is needed for effective en- 
forcement of the wage-hour 
law. 


gram” even though little has 
been done. 


“Those in the know have known 
all along that appeals to the states 
to liberalize their programs would 
be of no practical value,” he said. 

Cruikshank said establishment by 
Congress of minimum standards of 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits would eliminate the worst fea- 
tures of the present system, and 
that the long-range goal should be 
“a national program of unemploy- 
ment insurance.” 

Altmeyer, who headed the social 
security program under the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations, 
said old age and survivors benefits 
are “woefully low” even with the 
improvements made by the 85th 
Congress. 

He called for a 25 percent in- 
crease in monthly benefits and 
“hospitalization amd surgical 
benefits to all persons entitled to 
retirement or survivors benefits” 
under the Social Security system, 


He also recommended major re- 
visions to lower the eligibility age 
for women, broaden disability cov- 
erage and improve benefits for mar- 
ried women workers and widows. 

Prof. Richard A. Lester of 
Princeton University called for im- 
provements in state minimum wage 
laws to protect millions of workers 
not covered by federal law. 


Results of recent elections for 
legislatures make the states “fer- 
tile ground” for progress in the 
minimum wage field, Lester 
said. He attributed present low 
standards to over-representation 
of rural areas and interstate com- 
petition for new industries. 


- Groups like the Consumers 
League, he said, can help by pro- 
viding “citizen support” for more 


ide Mum on Wage-Hour Ch anges 


THE GOAL of bringing additional millions of workers under the protection of the 
wage-hour law and raising the minimum wage is stressed by Elizabeth Magee-at a 
conferenée called by the AFL-CIO and the National Consumers League to mark the 
20th anniversary of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
years as general secretary of the Consumers League. Seated, left to right, are Rep, 
Richard Bolling (D-Mo.); Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis. 
- lation, and Leon Keyserling, former chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Over the platform is a quotation from Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Mitchell Ducks Stand | 
On Minimum Wage _—__ 


-Miss Magee is retiring after 15 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Act but predicted the Senate Labor 
subcommittee will approve exten- 
sion. of coverage and a $1.25 min- 
imum wage. 

Labof and liberals plan to fight 
with facts and figures fhe croco- 
dile tears.shed by powerful busi- 
ness lobbies over the ‘sad plight 
of “small business” if ‘federal 
minimum wage coverage is ex- 
tended, the conference revealed. 

“Speaker after speaker empha- 
sized that there is nothing small 
about the principal industries now 
exempt from the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


A prime example is the Bell tele- 
phone system, part of a $20 billion 
corporation which is the largest em- 
ployer of private labor in the world. 
Bell doesn’t have to pay the $1-an- 
hour minimum to employes in com- 
munities with fewer than 750 tele- 
phones. 


Most important sy terms of 
numbers of workers affected are 
the big retail stores, many of 
them branch operations of multi- 
million dollar chains, Regardless 
of size or volume of business, 
they can pay employes as little as 
the traffic will bear — in some 
cases less than 50 cents an hour, 
with no overtime after 40 hours 
a week, 


liberalization of .the 'Wage-Hour |. 


Laundries, where wages as low 
as 25 cents an hour have been re- 
ported, hotel employes, food and 
fish processing workers, a large part 
of wholesale trade, and big “fac- 
tory farms” are among the fields 
where the wage-hour law doesn’t 
apply. 


Way to Ease | 


\Inter-Union. . | 


Disputes Seen 


Chicago—The machinery is at 
hand to bring disputes between the 
building trades unions and the in- 
dustrial unions “out into the open 
whére we hope they can be set- 
tled with due regard to the para- 
mount rights of all parties con- 
cerned,” Peter T. Schoemann, pres- 
ident of the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters, declared here. 

Schoemann told a testimonial din- 
ner honoring Pres. Lawrence M. Rafs 
tery of the Painters, recently elected 
an AFL-CIO vice president, that 
while final solutions to the dispute 
have not yet been found “we are 
making some progress.” 

Schoemann and other speakers 
praised Raftery as a man “who has 
dedicated his entire lifé” to build- 
ing a strong trade union movement, 


adequate minimum wages, 


dinner meeting. 


TWO LEADERS of the campaign for a floor under wages and a ceil- 
ing over hours chat. Former Sec. of Labor Frances Perkins and 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany both eee the anniversary 
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ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE PERSONS is under five years old in 
Harlow, England, where 40 percent of the population is under 15 
years and a funeral is a rare sight. This unique community is one 
of the 14 new towns set up by the British Labor government in 
1946 to relieve the congestion of overcrowded industrial cities and 
bring housing and industry to depressed areas. 


ns 


Sa ss SS Mere ee 
TWENTY-FIVE MILES FROM LONDON, Harlow, which will have a ulation o: - 
sons within the next 10 years, was a town built entirely from scratch = ee midst a aoe ca 
acres. A.completely self-contained economic and social unit, Harlow contains 48 factories, most of 
them moved from London, employing upwards of 6,000 persons who live within-10 minutes of their 
work, Harlow includes light engineering, furniture manufacture, printing and bookbinding, fashion 
garments, plastics, glass manufacturing, and radio firms. : Pe 


FIVE MEDICAL CENTERS such as the one above service the 
health needs of the 12,000 families, most of whom are ex-London- 
ers. A hospital center is planned for the near future. In addition, 
the Harlow Industrial Health Service maintains a clinic in the midst 
of the factory district which sends nurses on daily factory visits for 
on-the-spot treatments, holds industrial first aid classes, and keeps 
its own staff of doctors on 24-hour call. C 


L 


for lunch and raise your kids in the country,” is the general reaction 


of Harlow residents, many of whom moved from overcrowded city THREE HUNDRED SOCIAL al eka . 

‘ ’ pa . GROUPS and organizations range from gardenin 
housing. Fowe out of ay ne the soveceneae a snc enthusiasts to amateur photographers, a music society, a drama a, political oa 
tained by the non-profit Harlow Development Corp., have large trade union groups. This year, every seat on the Harlow Town Council, which 


back gardens, ; governs the town, is held by a Labour Party member. A teen-age canteen meets 
pre ' every Friday evening in one of the community centers where classes in dress- 
making, cooking, child care and handicrafts are also held. 


HARLOW HOUSING CATERS to many different kinds of people with varied 
sizes of families. It ranges from apartment buildings such as the one at right 
with one bedroom and efficiency apartments for unmarried persons, to five-bed- 
room detached houses. Designed by seven different architects, each neighborhood 
has its own shopping ‘center, schools, playgrounds, churches, and community 
centers. Above, the new Mark Hall School, A College of Further Education, 
will soon be in use. Plans for the future include .a swimming pool, new Town 
Hall, a museum and art gallery, a civic theater and a variety-of sports arenas. 
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Roadblocks Te. Democracy 


HE OPENING BATTLE of the ‘86th Congress will be fought 
aver the proposition of whethér orn a. tightly organized thi- 
nority can; thwart the soe of op voters: fc liberal, penpceerre legis- 
fers action. 
ics teehee Sk whtak tats: ia 1s Maen SE: 
American democracy this battle must be fought to establish 
firmly the doctrine of simple majority rule. Given the_sectional- 
ism and regionalism inherent in the growth of the nation the 
problem is perhaps understood, but it is no longer. —— that 
it remain unsolved. . - 


Strong attempts to arrive at a lasting solution will be made whine 


the new Congress convenes and moves are made to revise. Senate 
Rule 22, the rule that allows unchecked filibusters, and to modify 
the House Rules Committee’s dictatorial role over legislation. 

‘The elimination of beth of these roadblocks to passage of badly 
needed and overdue legislation in the social welfare and labor areas 
calls for the widest possible support of all groups concerned with 
creating a strong and prosperous America. 


- Unchanged 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manufacturers’ presenta- 

tion of its “man of the year” award to Herbert V. Kohler rein- 

forces thé grudging admiration we have long held for the NAM’s 
stubborn insistence that the 20th Century doesn’t really exist. 


There are too many organizations too willing, and in some cases 
eager, to shift withthe prevailing wind, to revise and update their 
theories and doctrines, but not the NAM. Here we can be eternally 
assured that the virtues of feudalism and the divine rights of man- 
agement will never yield for any short-run or temporary gain by 
exposure to 20th Century ideas. 

This is reassuring in an era where man is planning commuter 
trips to the planets. There is a certain snug feeling that as space 
ships zoom around the moon the NAM is keeping alive the tradi- 
tions of another century, the- traditions of smashing unions and 
keeping workers in.their place, of sneering at the consuming public, 
of manipulating political puppets and honoring a pioneer reac- 
tionary as “man of the year.” 

As for us, we live in the 20th Century and know it. 


Completion of Merger 


oo LONG AND PAINSTAKING task of effecting merger of 
AFE and CIO state organizations is almost completed with the 
creation of unified labor movements in three major industrial states 
—California, New York and Massachusetts. ‘ 


The merged labor groups in these three states represent over 4 
million AFL-CIO members. With thé creation of unified organi- 
zations in Pennsylvania, Idaho and New Jersey the task set out in 
the AFL-CIO constitution will be completed, 


The constitution made it clear that these mergers would be 
achieved by negotiation and agreement to assuré fair and just repre- 
sentation of both former groups in the merged state. organization. 

The near completion of this complex job is an occasion for con- 
gratulations to all concerned in the achievement of the 45 mergers 
to date for helping create unified organizations with which better 

to advance labor’s program. 
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Clear the Track aes Dae 


27 Million Hit By ‘Bias: 


President Urged to Act on 


Discrimination in. Housing 


BOUT 27 MILLION Americans, or nearly one- 

sixth of the national population, find restricted 

opportunities to live in neighborhoods of their choice 
because of their race, color or ethnic origin. 

This includes 18.7 million non-white persons (95 
percent Negroes), 2.5 million persons: of Mexican 
ancestry, chiefly in the southwestern states, and an 
estimated 800,000 Puerto Ricans and 5 million Jews. 

These findings and others highlight a new 80-page 
report, “Where Shall We Live?” by the Commission 
on Race and Housing. The report was published by 
the University of California Press. 


The commission is headed by Earl B. Schwulst, 


Savings Bank, New York. It is an independent 
citizens’ group formed in 1955 to inquire into prob- 
lems of residence and housing involving racial and 
ethnic minorities in the Wnited States. Financial 
support came-from the Fund for thé Republic. 


THE REPORT CALLS ON federal, state and local 
governments, the housing industry and voluntary as- 
sociations of citizens to “take certain definite steps 
to purge our national life of the evil of housing dis- 
| crimination.” 

'“The Supreme Court has declared enforced 
segregation in education ‘inherently unequal,’ ” the 
report said. “In the housing field, segregation is 
even more incompatible with equality. Equal op- 
portunity for housing, therefore, in principle and 
fact, is identical with freedom of all persons to 
compete in the general housing market in accord- 
ance with their individual preferences and ability 
to pay.” . 

The commission urged Pres. Eisenhower to “estab- 
lish a committee on the elimination of discrimination 
in federal housing and urban renewal programs.” 
Realization of the goals of national housing policy as 
declared by Congress, the report states, “is seriously 
hampered by racial segregation and discrimination in 
the distribution of housing facilities and benefits pro- 
vided under federal laws.” 


A PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE, the commis- 
sion proposes, should be “modeled after the presi- 
dential committees previously established to carry out 
the policies of equal employment opportunity under 
govefiment contracts and equal treatment and op- 


problems, “the committee should present to. the Presi- 
dent its recommendations for a complete program and 
time schedule louvking toward the elimination of dis- 
crimination in the distribution of federal housing 
benefits at the earliest time practicable.” 

Among other recommendations, the commission 
called for: : 


~ @ Repeal of all existing state laws requiring racial 
segregation. 


i) mate and pavides! legislation prohibiting dis- 


president and chairman of the board of the Bowery 


portunity in the armed services.” After study of the — 


crimination in housing built or financed with any 
form of public aid. (The commission recommended 
for guidance laws now in force in New York; New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Qregon, Wash- 
ington and New York City.) 


@ Strong powers for state agencies charged with 
enforcing laws against discrimination, 


@ Municipal governments to “take leadership in 
developing programs of information and education to 
encourage acceptance of an open housing market.” 


@ Stimulus and leadership from voluntary ‘@ssocia- 
tions of citizens, emphasizing “programs of combined 
action and community education.” 


e@ Technical support for these voluntary associa- 
tions from persons skilled in real estate, mortgage 


financing, public relations, law, community organiza- 


tion, and social and economic research. 


e Financial support for these voluntary associas 
tions from philanthropic foundations and interested 
persons, 


The report said: 
“It is not surprising that barriers to equal housing 


opportunity should be among the most stubborn ~ 
Housing is more. 


which minority groups must face. 
than physical shelter. Where a person lives bespeaks 
his social status, which, broadly, he shares with others 
who occupy the same neighborhood. Moreover, the 


neighborhood and the house are the locale of family 


life and of informal, intimate social relations, 

“To be a neighbor, therefore, is more symbolic 
of equal status than to be a co-worker, fellow 
student, or fellow organization member. But at the 
same time, no one can be said to be really free 
unless he can freely choose where he will live. The 
opportunity to compete for housing of one’s choice 


' is crucial to both equality and freedom. 


“Racial discrimination in the modern world is 
plainly in retreat, but it will make its last stand, 
Sate doubt, in the neighborhood,” - 
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George Meany Wrifes: — 


Now It's Up to on ress 
To Sicckans] Bold baad 


Tr he following editorial “‘A Mandate for Progress” 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany appears in the De- 
cember issue of the AFL-CIO’ American Federa- 
tionist. 


N NOV. 4, 1958, the voters of America spoke 

up for progress. There can be no other conclu- 

sion drawn from the overwhelming vote cast for those 

candidates who demonstrated their faith in the 
dynamic character of America. 

The voters left no doubt about their determination 
to build a better tomorrow and their refusal to be 
satisfied with the past. It was a sound decision—a 
common-sense approach to the complicated economic 
and social welfare problems of our time... See 


America must move forward constantly because — 


ours is a constantly growing nation. We can’t stand 
still because to do so would be, in reality, to move 
backward. 

THOUSANDS OF NEW JOBS MUST be created 
in this country each year and that, of course, can 
only be achieved through greater sales and — 
production. 

Our entire nation is geared to consumer ‘ieee 
ing. power. Without it our great productive know- 
how would be unimportant, for there. is no sense in 
making products unless someone buys them. 


Morgan Says: 


Burns Scores Recession Policies 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of. Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.m,, EST.) ~ 


HEN AN UNHOSTILE EXPERT is construc- 
tively critical of the government’s measures 


. to combat the late, unlamented ression it may be 


safely hailed as a helpful, healthful event. Oddly 
enough, when Dr, Arthur F. Burns did precisely 
this seer it failed to unfurl any major head- 

acini ad lines despite that fact that 
his criticisms, carefully 
weighed and evenly tem- 
pered, were aimed straight 
at the very Administration 
he had served. Now a 
professor at Columbia 
University. Burns was the 
first chairman of Pres, Ei- 
senhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisors and is 
widely credited for suc- 
cessfully steering the coun- 
try through the earlier re- 


‘24 


Morgan 


cession of 1953-54. 

One of his most significant accusations was the 
broad implication that the federal government had 
been most*remiss in its unrealistic wrestle with in- 


flation. Far from accepting the Administration’s 


Vandercook Says: 


The Paradox of 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly — 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manufac- 
turers, which, like its feminine companion in retro- 
gressive thinking, the DAR, rarely disappoints its 
amazed and amused detractors, has outdone itself. 
Within the antique fastnesses of the NAM, it ap- 
pears, there exists an antediluvian inner circle that 
calls itself, frankly, the 
“Old Timers Council.” It 
is the privilege of the 
NAM’s Old Timers Coun- 
cil to choose a Man of 
the Year. 

This year that honor has 
been given to Herbert V. 
Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
Kohler manufacturers 
washstands, toilets and 
other bathroom fixtures. 
But it is not for the excel- 
lence of his products that 
Kohler has been honored. 


‘Vanderceok 


pery niche in the NAM’s Hall of Fame is, for six 
years, to have waged the most ruthless. fight against 
a trade union of any businessman of any conse- 
quence in the United States, For all those years 
the Kohler plants have been struck and have dog- 
gedly gone on producing with strike breakers. 

That interminable Jockout—Herbert Kohler’s 


~ it 


- 


“we increase purchasing power. 


~ Fair Labor Standards Act. 


.claims that its emergency meaures had caused the 


' —-has resulted in poverty, in civic and social dis- 


' persist in a social’ and economic faith which was 


What Herbert Kohler bas done to win ‘that slip-. 


Labor unions provide part of that answer through 
collective bargaining, for as we improve wage levels 
But for millions of 
Americans the answer lies with the Congress of the 
United States—with policies which promote the gen- 
eral welfare, the living standards of millions, the 
power to buy the things that every American family 
wants and which millions today can’t afford. 


THE TIME FOR-BOLD, forward legislative steps 
is clearly here. The voters proved they want that 
kind of action. They showed they. were fed up with 
recession and unemployment and “‘second-best” years. 

Congress can respond to this mandate by putting 
America back to work, by building the schools, 
homes, hospitals, airports and roads which we need 
so badly. The people spoke up for a sound wage floor 
for those millions now denied the protection of the 
They said they. wanted.a 
better share of our wealth for America’s farmers and 
a better break for the millions of retired citizens. 
They demanded a program of national security geared 
to our needs, not our minimum budget possibilities. 

The voters said America must march forward. 

ow it is up to Congress to translate that desire 
into action through legislation that is sound, progres- 
sive and intelligent, 


recession’s cure he charged, in effect, that the re- 
gime’s fiscal, policies had in fact made matters worse. 

Most federal spending programs, Burns said, “did 
not become effective soon enough to be of any ap- 
preciable aid during the recession,” but now “al- 
though the private economy is advancing (again) a 
sharply rising scale of federal spending is still ahead 
of us,” ‘meaning this will add to inflationary pres- 
sures. “This,” he observed pointedly, “is precisely 
the condition that responsible advocates of a general 
tax cut sought to prevent.” 


PRESUMABLY ONE OF THOSE responsible ad- 
vocates was Burns himself who pushed, unsuccess- 
fully, for a broadly based tax reduction when the 
recession was worsening. He conceded that either 
a tax cut or a government spending program in- 
volved a deficit but he argued that a cut,-at the 
proper time; would be a quicker stimulus and save 
the Treasury more in the.end. For the future he 
proposed some system of tax rates which would 
vary automatically with the economy’s ups and 
downs. 

To give added strength to such automatic stabil- 
izers as social security and other insurance, Burns 
also proposed, interestingly enough, widely expand- 
ed unemployment benefits. “A reform,” he said, 
“is long overdue,” brushing aside the too limited 
expansion passed by the last Congress, 


NAM Reaction 
tough-as-a-porcelain-sink’s refusal to accept. the al- 
most universally accepted principle of a union shop 


order, in violence, in death. Over and over again, 
federal and state boards of inquiry have decided 
against the Kohler management. All of them have 
been defied. 

It is for that achievement that the NAM has 
awarded Kohler its plaque as Man of the Year! It 
is a puzzling phenomenon, The members of the 
NAM direct American enterprises worth many tens 
of billions of dollars, most of those billions repre- 
senting the invested capital of average Americans, 
some of whom are trade unionists. Some of those 
investors, are, in fact, trade unions. 

What, then, possesses those favored possessors to 


outmoded before this century began? 


THERE’S THE CLASSIC explanation that power 
corrupts. Specifically, though, on what, exactly 
does the NAM base a hatred of trade unionism 
so intense that it picks Herbert Kohler as its best 
beloved? What, in common sense, and jn plain 
figures, is the NAM’s complaint? 
_ Through the working lifetime of NAM’s aging 
innocents it is true that wages have sharply risen. 
Is it possible that those manufacturers are not aware 
that the ever-improving market for the things they 


make and that the extent of their own fortunes is} 


due wholly to that steady rise in the capacity of 
more and more Americans to buy? 

If the answer to that is “yes” the NAM’s prob- 
lem is pathological. Psychiatrists, not ordinary 


\=<(Ts vour— 
WASHINGTON 


THE PUBLIC roid en most closely associated With-about - 
two-thirds of the American people are the mayors of their cities. 
The American Municipal Association, made up of the principal 
spokesmen of 12,530 municipalities, held its 35th annual congress 
early this month in Boston, and most of the things they talked about 
would have been educational to the Eisenhower Administration. 

The President and his political theorizers often worry about the 
alleged danger that ast federal government aay interfere with “states” - 
rights.” - 

- The mayors who siecici the overwhelming majority of the 
people were worried, instead, about the abuses suffered by the 
residents of cities and their sunerhanarens at the hands of state 
legislatures. ; . 


From the standpoint of the Gecaie who live in ava areas, state 
legislatures and state ‘governments are no. bargain at all. They deny 
home rule to the people in cities, deny them proportionate ene 
both in the legislatures and in the congressional districts. 

Mr, Eisenhower and the financial. geniuses who advise him are 
greatly concerned about the budget and about federal “spending.” 
But the mayors of the cities, both Republican and Democratic, made 
a special point of paying respectful attention to Sen. J oseph S. Clark,. 
a.Democrat from Pennsylvania, who said that Ike’s geniuses were 
indulging in “fallacies.” 

* * * 


IT IS RIDICULOUS, Clark told the mayors, to imagine that the 
federal government is “crushing the people” with taxes and expendi- 
tures. 

On the contrary, the national debt and the tax burden are lower 
than they were 10 years ago in proportion to the expanding economy 
and population, he said, and the federal tax system “is far superior 
in justice and efficiency to those of state and local governments.” 


“There is great merit,” he went on, to using federally-obtained 
money “for urban functions” for the simple reason that taxpayers, 
meaning profit-conscious businessmen, “cannot threaten to flee the 
nation as they can and do the city and state.” 


The mayors were also pleased to listen to Rep. L. H. Fountain, a 
North Carolina Democrat from the small city of Tarboro, who was 
chairman of a House subcommittee that in the 85th Congress warned — 
the Eisenhower Administration against distorted thinking about in- 
tergovernmental relations. f 

“States’ rights,” remarked Fountain, “should not be used as.an 
excuse for indifference to public problems.” And “the federal grant - 
(of money) should be regarded as a valid method of harnessing co- 
operative governmental effort for the accomplishment of well- 
defined objectives.” 

The mayors in the Municipal Association are not stooges for the 
federal government. They think it owns too much property in cities 
that is tax exempt and they attack the doctrine that the manufacture 
of plane parts, even by private industry, is not taxable everywhere 
simply. because the federal government will buy the eventual planes, 


But they want more federal money for housing and slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, more federal money for area redevelop- 
ment, more federal money for sewage plants, for airports, for 
hospitals, for public health, for transportation facilities, for civil 
defense. 


They want a Dept. of Urban Affairs in the federal government ts to 
regularize and channel federal programs for the people in cities as the 
Dept. of Agriculture runs programs for farm people. 

The cities are where the American people live. It isn’t un- 
American to think that the mayors know what their people need and 
want from the federal ‘government. 


‘Washington Report 
To Cover Congress 


*“Washington Report to the People,” AFL-CIO public serv- 
ice radio program heard last year on 200 stations, will be avail- 
able again in 1959, covering the 86th Congress, 

Senators Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) and Jacob Javits (R-N. Y.) 
will discuss the elimination of Rule 22, the basis for Senate 
filibusters, in the first program of the new series, available to 
stations the first, week of January. Douglas and Javits will 
also talk about civil rights legislation they believe Congress 
should enact. 

Rep. John McCormack, Democratic leader, and Rep. Joseph 
Martin, Republican leader, are expected to discuss the major 
problems before the new Congress for a program which will 
be available to radio stations the second week of January. 

In successive weeks throughout the congressional session, 
a Republican and Democratic member will talk about major 
issues, including minimum wage, labor legislation, social secu- 
tity, taxation, improvement of unemployment compensation 
laws, housing, and other issues, 

“Washington Report” gives a station in each metropolitan | 
area an up-to-the-minute intimate and informal story of the | - 
progress of legislation of major interest and importance to 
the people. The program is available to one station in each 
area exclusively and without cost to the station, For further 
information write AFL-CIO Radio, Washington 6, D. C. 


mortals will have to get to work on that. 
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How fo Buy: _ |\“fhe Doctor Business’: 


Recession Spotlights 


Family Debt Control 


| Arne HUSBAND and father who temporarily went on a 
short work week was. unable to meet his installment bills. 

First he got a bank loan. But he couldn’t meet those payments 
either. He then borrowed from a small-loan company. Each time 
he incurred additional finance fees. Finally he borrowed from loan 
sharks. They charged him 50 cents a week tad every $5, a true 
interest rate of 520 percent a year.. 

He had reached the point of no re- 
turn of the delinquent debtor. Loan 
sharks don’t merely seize your prop- 
erty; they seize you. The credit union 
at his shop rescued him with a long- 
term loan. But it will take him most 
of the present period of not quite full 
employment to get free of debt, if he 
ever does. 

- The figures on outstanding install- 
ment debts show that U.S. families 
now have climbed out of debt a bit. 
The big credit binge that began in 
1954, after the removal of govern- 
ment installment-buying restrictions, es ah 
finally paralyzed not only the buying power ae many individual fam- 
ilies themselves but inevitably slowed down the entire national 
economy. 

Bank reports show that i in the recent and still-lingering recession, 
families had trouble especially paying back debts for home appli- 
ances and home-improvement loans. Surprisingly, debtors were less 
delinquent in paying for cars. 

For one .thing, the larger auto finance companies were careful 
not to press too hard if debtors at least contacted the company be- 
fore they became delinquent and asked for extensions. In 1958, 
finance companies arranged thousands of extensions on auto con- 
tracts, an attorney for Universal C.-T. reports. If they hadn’t, the 
car lots still would be glutted with repossessed vehicles, he says. 


SOME FAMILIES DID LOSE their investments in their homes. 
In several small-home developments, an FHA official confides, fami- 
lies panicked, moved out and left their homes undefended from 
vandalism for the mortgage-holders to restore to salable condition. 
These families got back only nominal amounts, like $40 and $50, 
and sometimes nothing. 

One. effect of the 1954-56 installment spree, and the resulting 
1957-58 bust, is that for the time being, merchanfs are going to be 
more careful in extending credit. The Michigan Merchants Asso- 
ciation recently reported it was rejecting 16 percent of all credit 
requests compared with 10 percent last year. In Chicago, the Retail 
Furniture Association says it has been rejecting three to four times 
as many applicants as a year ago. Both the New York Credit Bu- 
reau and the Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles 
report merchants are making more inquiries about would-be buyers’ 
credit standing before they grant credit. 


H°” MUCH DEBT CAN A FAMILY safely carry? There is no 
answer for all families. One with high housing expense, or a 
large number of children to feed and clothe, naturally can’t carry as 
much debt as the so-called average. In fact, from the viewpoint of 
your long-range financial welfare, it’s best to avoid buying on in- 
stallments at all, except in urgent need. 

Conservative stores generally figure a family can carry total in- 
stallment debts, not including its mortgage, of-up to 15 percent of 
its income. Auto finance companies usually require a monthly in- 
come equal to four times your monthly payments on the car. Thus, 
if your income is $400 a month, they figure you can meet car install- 
ments of $100 a month. Actually this is a high limit and by no means 
a safe yardstick for‘a moderate-income family. 

If you ever find you can’t meet’ a payment, get in touch with your 
creditors before you’re actually delinquent. If you can get an exten- 

‘sion, you will have to continue paying interest meanwhile. But you 
will avoid embarrassment and the possible seizure of the goods. 


SOME HIGH-PRESSURE INSTALLMENT dealers and loan 
companies will call you at work, or phone relatives or neighbors 
under the pretext of having-you called to the phone. They have a 
record of your relatives and neighbors from your original application. 
If you ever are subjected to such terror, remind the collector that 
people have collected court damages when their privacy was invaded 
by visits to relatives or employers. 

If you find you can’t hold on to a car, house, or. other expensive 
installment purchase, it’s better to try to sell it yourself than let it 
be repossessed. For one thing, you avoid repossession fees. For an- 
other, lenders can’t put the same care into selling your car you can. 

If a car or other valuable item is repossessed, it’s wise to write the 
finance company demanding it take all steps to seek the highest bid. 
Some states require that repossessed goods be sold at public auction 
if you had paid half your debt. This may not save you from a defi- 
ciency judgment or retrieve your equity, since auctions don’t bring 
high prices. But they do enable you to have a friend bid if other 
offers are unreasonably low. 

Worst potential loss is your house. You need to be.most careful 
to avoid delinquency, and even habitual late payments, since fore- 
closure laws noticeably favor the lenders. The family that falls 
behind in mortgage payments has little room to negotiate an ex- 
tension. 


Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


Medicine's Dollar Policy’ 
Documented in New Book | 


By Lisbeth Bamberger 


OT UNTIL THE PUBLICATION of this book—. 
“The Doctor Business’—has the conflict be- 
tween what Author Richard Carter calls the “dollar 
policies” of organized medicine and the need for 
better medical care been clearly exposed for careful 
scrutiny by the American public. 


Carter offers convincing evidence that the or- 


ganization and financing of medical care are “so far 


behind the times that they have actually become a 
deterrent to health.”* He demonstrates how this in- 
adequate system has been “perpetuated by an unduly 
powerful confederation of medical societies” headed 
by the American Medical Association. 


“The Doctor Business” is brilliant and will dion: 


mented. It is frankly partisan. Partisan, that is, if 


siding with the patient and with health can be so 
termed. 

The author also sides with the individual.physician ~ 
(“by preference he is a dedicated scientist and a de- 
voted healer”), suggesting that “his need for relief 
from the power of organized medicine i is as om. as 
the public’s.” 


CARTER MAKES AN ELOQUENT plea for such 
relief, maintaining that organized medichhe has had 
its way because of an er sen sie public abdica- 
tion of authority.” 

His challenge is that “there is nothing wrong with 
the cost and quality of American medical care that 
cannot be improved by consumer assumption of 
responsibility of the terms and conditions under 
which consumer health is maintained.” 

Carter traces the progress that has been made in 
medical science, showing how.medical care has be- 
come concomitantly more complex and appallingly 
expensive. ‘He tells of a form of organizing and fi- 
nancing medical care that seems to him to be in 
conformjty with modern needs—group payment 
coupled with group medical practice. 

“Instead of having to trot all over town from fam- 
ily physician to specialist to X-ray man, to laboratory 
to Lord-knows-where, paying a separate and uncon- 
trollable fee at every stop,” he writes, “the patient 
goes to one place where his health is comprehensively 
managed by physicians who patrol each other’s per- 
formance. And there are rarely extra fees.” 


He does not insist on prepaid group practices as 

a flawless panacea. But, as he states quite correctly, 

“its occasional defects are more amenable to public 
repair than are the evils of solo, fee-for-service . 

practice.” The crux of the matter is, of course, 

that under plans of this kind the financial incentives 

operate in harmony with the patient’s health needs. 
This form of health plan seems to make a great 
deal of sense. But it is not widespread, and wherever 
in the vast expanse of our country sentiment appears 


for this form of organization, there is violent opposi- 
tion from organized medicine. Why? 


Why should not every American be completely 


From Soup fo Nonsense: 


protected against the costs of illness or poor health? 


Why should not every economic barrier to neces- 
sary medical care be swiftly and forever eliminated? 


Why should not doctors be practicing cooperatively “ 


as a team, sharing expensive equipment and ancillary 
personnel? 

Carter suggests this answer: 

“Like most other economic and sociological doc- 
trines of organized medicine, the opposition to full 
insurance coverage defies normal comprehension 
unless you bear in mind that it is rooted in the bi wo 
of commerce. 


- “At bottom is organized medicine’s petrified 
reluctance to have its fee privileges curtailed. It 
knows that any program which proposes to guaran- 
tee the full medical costs incurred by subscribers 
is going to have to superintend the ‘physicians’ 


“Organized medicine spares no effort in under- 
mining such programs and, through its activity in 
state and federal legislatures as well as its influence 
over the profession, has been the chief obstacle to 
their growth.” 

Carter is confident that organized medicine will not 
retain forever the power it has held in recent decades, 


He believes that consumers will soon be taking their 


rightful place in controlling the economics of medical 
care. He writes: 


“Without presuming to tell a single M. D. how to 


- carve a single appendix, the public can upgrade medi- 


cine from the bazaar. As the payers of the bills, 
consumers are in the position to modify the catch-as- 


' catch-can fee system and put medical economics on a 


rational basis. 


~ “This obviously cannot be done by the individual 
patient from his sickbed. (It is unnatural to negoti- 
ate from a horizontal position and, in any event, it 
ig unseemly to bargain with the man who has just 
relieved your pain or saved your life.) 

“It is a problem for healthy people, a group prob- 
lem, a community problem and, in many respects, a 
national problem. It can be solved by consumer 
organizations in negotiation with groups of physicians 
or, if necessary, it can be solved by legislation.” 


. THE DOCTOR BUSINESS, by making possible 
an increased understanding of the powers and. prac- 
tices of organized medicine, will be of immense help 
tp those who believe that every person in this country 
deserves to have the very best of modern medical care 
available to him and who wish to act accordingly. 

It is.essential reading for every labor union mem- 
ber, officer and staff person who is not content to let 
those physicians who make up the business end of 
the doctor business determine the circumstances 
under which medical care shall be provided. 


THE DOCTOR BUSINESS. By Richard Carter. 
Doubleday. 283 pages. $4. 


Lisbeth Bamberger is an assistant director of the } 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security. 
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Hold It, Santa, You're 2 Early! 


By Jane Goodsell 


beat I’m just a Scroogelike girly, 

But I think Christmas starts too early. 

A Christmas season that lasts too long 

Gets as stale and old as the Hutsut Song. 

Everyone wearies of Rudolph’s nose 

And Santa’s eternal ho-ho-hos, 

The herald angels 
sing too soon. ; 

The carols start with - 
the harvest moon. — 

The stores are 
decked in red and 
green 

Before it’s even Hal- 
loween, * 

And Christmas cards 
go on display 

When Yule is ninety 
days away, 

And sponsors’ mes- 
sages report 

That shopping time 
is growing short. 


There must be something wrong with me 
For I just can’t feel Christmasy 
Before the summer roses freeze, 
And while the leaves are on the trees, 


With eighty shopping days to go, 

My Christmas spirit’s very low. 

I couldn’t feel more apathetic 

If 1 were under anesthetic. 

I do not want to deck the halls 

Or freeze mince pies or almond balls. 

I fail to work up any zest 

At the thought of getting my cards addressed. 
Until November’s on the wane, 

Santa gives me an awful pain. 


’ But my Christmas spirit grows intense 


When Yule is only a few days hence. 
With Christmas joy I’m nearly senseless. 
I sing of Rudolph and good king Wenceslas, 
My heart leaps up, and my spirit swells 
To the sound of carols and jingle bells, 
Why should I do my shopping early? 
Me, I like the hurly-burly. 

Gifts I’ve purchased long ago 

Are apt to seem inapropos. 

They’re out of style, and furthermore 

I can’t recall who I bought them for, 
And that is why I always wait, 

And do my Christmas shopping late. — 


For Christmas I’ve a great affinity, 
But only when it gets last minute-y. 
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Bargaining Report Says: 3 


Strikes ‘Minute Fraction’? — 
Of American Economic Life} 


The role of the strike in the over-all picture of ye collective bargaining and economic ac- 
tivity is so small as to be almost insignificant, a study by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research shows. 

In the current issue of its monthly Collective Bargaining Report, the department poses the 1957 
figures on “the warker’s ultimate weapon in his relation with his employer,” 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in their proper context and makes the following points: 


f ' . ’ 5 


as compiled Uy, the 


@ “The 3,673 strikes represent® 


cay about 3 percent of all collec- 
tive bargaining situations. In 97 
percent of the cases, the parties 
concerned carried on-their relations 
and settled their differences without 
any work stoppage. 

@ “The 1.39 million workers in- 
volvils in strikes during 1957 was 
only 2 percent of the non-agricul- 
tural work-force. 

@ “The total number of man- 
days idle, 16.5 million, was only 
0.14 percent of the total work-time 
of all workers and far less than the 
40 million man-days lost because of 
on-the-job accidents. A total of 
99.86 percent of all work-time was 
carried on without interruption by 
strikes. 

e@ “The days lost by strikes are 


‘~ an even smaller proportion of the 


total lost work-time represented by 
the enforced idleness of the unem- 
ployed. 

@ “When viewed in | relation to 
ie total collective bargaining and 
economic activity, the work-time 
lost as a result of strikes involves 
only a very minute fraction of the 
total activity of the nation.” 


The report is devoted to explain- 


ing why strikes occur, their extent, 


the procedures followed by unions 
in calling them, and some problems 
involved in strike activities. It lays 
to rest many public misconceptions 
that are often used to conibat union 


_ organization. 


It shows, for instance, that re- 
lations between workers and their 
employers are growing bettet 
rather than worse, and _ that 
strikes are diminishing rather 
than increasing. 

The number of 1957 einn-days 
lost because of strikes was the 
lowest since 1931, except for 
1940 and the war years. The 
total was less than in 1927—two 
decades ago—and about the same 
as in 1933. And since 1933 the 
work-force has increased by 70 
percent and union membership 
has multiplied six times. 

“All but a small proportion of 
these 1957 walkouts revolved 
around basic improvements in 
wages, hours, supplementary bene- 
fits and other working conditions on 
the job,” the report points out. 

“These were the chief issues in 
about 80 percent of the stoppages 
and responsible for over 90 percent 
of the total work-time lost.” 

Strikes for union recognition 
have declined, the report points 
out, because the issue can be proc- 
essed through the National Labor 
Relations Board, Union security 
caused only a few strikes either be- 


» 


Meany E Endorses 
Brotherhood Week 


The AFL-CIO “is deter- 
mined to achieve, in our time, 
- the full measure of brother- 
hood among men,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said in 
accepting appointment as la- 
bor-management co-chairman 
for Brotherhood Week, to be 
observed Feb. 15 to 22. under 
sponsorship of the National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 
. He will serve with Her- 
man W. Steinkraus, chairman 
of the board of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co. and a former 
president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

“The trade union move- 
ment, which is founded upon 
the principle of brotherhood, 
staunchly supports Brother- 
hood Week,” he said. “The 
brotherhood of workers in 
free and democratic trade un- 
ions is fundamental to social 
and economic progress for 
American wage earners. Dis- 
crimination because of race, 
creed, color or national origin 
is especially repugnant to the 
American labor movement.” 


cause many unions already have it 
or were able to negotiate it. 
Jurisdictional strikes, which 

“ormally receive very prominent 
attention in the press,” accounted 
for less than 2 percent of the 
man-days lost in 1957, largely 
because of machinery for settling 
such disputes developed by the 
AFL-CIO, it says. 


The typical 1957 strike, the fig- 
ures show, involved relatively few 
workers and only a single plant or 
establishment—76 percent of - all 
walkouts, Only 7 percent of the 
stoppages were directed at com- 
panies or employer associations 
with 11 or more separate units. 


In their further delving into 
strikes, the AFL-CIO economists 
cite a study by the National Indus- 
trial Conferénce Board which shows 
that 128 out of 194 unions surveyed 
constitutionally require authoriza- 
tion at both local and international 
levels before a group of workers 
can strike. 

The report also presents a brief 
study of collective bargaining provi- 
sions concerned with strikes or lock- 
outs, and a discussion of strike 
benefits which shows that about half 
of all international unions make 


appeal. 
“There can be little doubt 


“Is a worker who has Had 
to return to his job? 
livelihood? 


tion’s wage earners.” 


Meany Urges Donations 
To Heart Fund Drive 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, a national sponsor ‘of the 
1959 Heart Fund Campaign of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, has called on union members to support “this worthy 
and deserving cause” through contributions to the coming 


problems that organized labor is faced with today is 
security for workers with heart disease,” he said. 


completely, even though medically he has recovered sufficiently 
Should the fact that a worker has a 
heart ailment be enough to. bar him from his right to earn a 


“The American Heart Association, through its broad pro- 
gram of research, education and community service, is not 
only saving hearts and lives but also saving jobs for the na- 


that one of the greatest health 
is job 


a heart attack to be scrapped 


_| parable to the farmer’s right to re- 


On Hot Cargo 


'|their handling goods coming from 


such payments, with benefits in 


amount ranging from $5 to $40 
week, — 

Demands for regulation of 
strikes “are often part of a well- 
organized campaign to reduce the 
effectiveness of trade unions,” the 
report comments. 

“The worker’s right to strike is 
an integral part of the workings of 
a free society,” it continues. “The 
right to strike is somewhat com- 


fuse to plant a particular crop or a 
businessman’s right to refuse to sell 
a particular product. 


“It could be argued that an in- 
dividual worker always has. the 
freedom to work, or not to work 
at a particular job for which he 
has been hired. But unless he 
also has the freedom to join with 
other workers and if necessary to 
act together with them in with- 
holding his labor, this is but an 
empty right. 

“The entire history of labor un- 
ions makes clear the fact that with- 
out the right to strike, the worker 
is helpless because his employer will 
automatically hold an insuperable 
advantage in bargaining with him.” 


NLRB Upheld 


Notice Rule 


The Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia upheld a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rul- 
ing that “evasive answers” by a 
union to members who asked 
whether they should handle “hot 
cargo” constituted an unfair labor 
practice. 

The decision was limited; how- 
ever, to the specific circumstances 
arising out of a strike for recogni- 
tion-by the Teamsters against Clark 
Brothers and Coffey Transfer Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Challenging the NLRB ruling, 
the Teamsters claimed the union’s 
obligations under a 1955 settlement 
agreement with the NLRB had 
been fulfilled by the posting of 
notices required by the board that 
the union would not “induce or 
encourage” members to refuse to 
handle goods from the struck com- 
pany. 

The NLRB contended the un- 
ion should have affirmatively told 
its members they could handle 
the “hot cargo” rather than re- 
fer them to the posted notice or 
decline to discuss the matter. 


The court held that “in the con- 
text of the union’s other activities” 
the NLRB could properly find 
“evasive answers” to be an unfair 
labor practice. 

It said the NLRB was within its 
legal rights in requiring Teamsters 
Local. 554 to notify members that 
the union had “no objection”. to 


struck firms. But it also questioned 
the wisdom of the wording and 
suggested that it would be better 
for the NLRB to require “objec- 
tive” actions by the union “rather 
than requiring it to express a sub- 
jective opinion.” : 

The labor board was directed by 
the court to drop wording making 
the “cease and desist” order appli- 
cable “to all other employes in 
the area over which the union has 
jurisdiction.” 

The evidence was “quite _insuffi- 
cient,” the court said, to warrant 
such a blanket order, 


‘ « 


about one-third of all unions a oa 
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Club.” 
up in every one of the union’s locals 
across:the country. ‘And they are 


Clerks aS Members 


Their Political ‘ABCs’ 


Politics is simply a matter of practicing your “ABCs”—365 days 


a year. 


That’s the keystone of a burgeoning political education program 


being carried on by the Retail Clerks. 


In the union’s terminology, “ABC” stands for “Active Ballot 


These units have been -set 


gradually being implemented by 


area-wide groups in sections where 
there is a concentration of RCIA 


members. 

“Politics isn’t just a question of 
sponsoring rallies or endorsing can- 
didates,” according to the union’s 
president, James A. Suffridge. 

He told a charter luncheon of 
the Chicago Area Active Ballot 
Club that the most important 
work a union can do in the field 
of citizenship education comes 
not at campaign time, but be- 
tween elections. 


He listed four key goals for the 
union’s ABC’s: 

@ Make sure that all members 
are registered and qualified to vote. 

e Work for the passage of im- 
portant measures in city councils, 
state legislatures 4nd Congress. 

e@ Advise members of the back- 
grounds, positions and voting rec- 
ords of candidates for public office. 

e@ Encourage members to vote. 
“We will not endorse candi- 

dates,” Suffridge told the 200 dele- 
gates to the Chicago area club who 
represent more than 20,000 mem- 
bers affiliated with ABC’s in théir 
local unions. 

“The AFL-CIO, through the 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion in its state and local units, 
does an effective job of screening 
candidates,” he continued. “We 
want to make politics meaning- 
ful to every member of our locals. 
We know there’s a close rela- 
tionship between ‘what happens 
legislatively and the welfare of 
our members.” 


Instead of endorsing candidates, 
ABCs distribute COPE voting rec- 
ords, coupled with candidates’ an- 
swers to questionnaires concerning 
their position on measures of inter- 


-est to the trade union movement. 


Suffridge explained this use of the 
“soft sell” in the union’s political 
education program this way: “We 
do not want to create any unneces- 
sary conflicts. Our members are 
intelligent and accustomed to think- 
ing for themselves. We give them 
the information and rely on their 
judgment in reaching a decision. 
We are not engaging in political 
activity to boost the ambitions of 
any individual.” 

The Chicago Area ABC is the 
third regional organization set up 
by the RCIA to date. The first was 


Philadelphia, and the second was 
organized on a state-wide basis in 
New Jersey last September. 

Each local ABC is autono- 
mous. The regional councils, as 
they are developed, are designed 
to bring about a greater degree 
of coordination of local activi- 
ties. The governing bodies of the 
area clubs are composed of eight 
members from each local ABC— 
the five officers and three mem- 
bers-at-large. Each local has a 
delegate on one of the four stand- 
ing committees — registration, 
political education, legislation 
and membership. 


Dues are $1 a year, part of which 
remains with the club to finance its 
own educational operations with 
the remainder going to COPE to 
help defray the cost of literature 
and voting records used in the. 
RCIA program. 

Registration in many locals has 
reached 100 percent and some have 
passed that mark because wives and 
husbands of members have joined, 


Pollock Hits 
Inaction On 
Textile Pay 


A statement by the head of the 
nation’s largest textile firm in sup- 
port of a higher -federal minimum 
wage was cited by Pres. William 
Pollock of the Textile Workers of. 
America as evidence of the need for 
government intervention in the tex- 
tile industry. 

Spencer Love, president of Bur- 
lington Industries, Inc., proposed a 
25 percent increase in the minimum 
wage as a means of raising wage - 
levels at all textile plants. He said 
some textile companies are unable 
to grant a general increase because 
“all producers would not follow” 
and companies which give raises 
would be at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

Pollock wrote Sen. John O. Pas- 
tore (D-R. I.), chairman of a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee on prob- 
lems of the textile industry, that 
Love’s statement demonstrates the 
need for a separate Textile Labor 
Relations Board and a Textile De- 
velopment Agency representing gov- 
ernment, unions and industry. 

Workers in the textile industry 
need relief before action by Con- 
gress to raise the minimum wage 
could become effective, Pollock 
said, 


established a year ago in Greater 
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FIRST TO ENROLL in the nationwide health security program for members of the Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen and their dependents were these firemen on the Kansas City Terminal Railway. 
Brotherhood officials-shown with the first group of enrollees are, Py Vice Pres. H. L. Ellis (left) 
and Gen. Chairman K. L. Manion. 


Blocked SUB Benefits 


Up to Ohio 


Columbus, O.—The responsibility for permitting unemployed 
vcalbats to receive state jobless compensation and supplemental 
unemployment benefits gimultaneously now rests in the hands of 
the incoming Democratic-controlled legislature. 

It was placed there by the Ohio Supreme Court, Democratic Gov.- 
elect Michael V. DiSalle and the> 


Ohio State AFL-CIO. 

Climaxing an extended legal bat- 
tle, the State Supreme Court ruled 
by a 5-2 majority that the law was 
silent on the question of SUB. In 
so doing, it upheld the Republican 
Administration of outgoing Gov. C. 
William O’Neill, which had ruled 
that SUB payments must be de- 
ducted from state compensation 
checks. 

In handing down its long- 
delayed decision, the court left 
the next move up to the legisla- 
ture. The majority opinion de- 
clared that “if such a plan of 
supplemental unemployment 
benefits is to be approved in this 
state, that approval should not be 
left to mere inference but should 
be placed on the sound basis of 
definite statutory or constitutional 
amendment.” 

DiSalle promptly announced he 
would recommend legislative action 
to correct the situation and legalize 
SUB. - 

The State AFL-CIO, urging that 
such a bill be made the first order 
of business when the legislature 


CSC Honors 
Dr. Johnson, 
First Leader 


New York—The national ad- 


visory council to the AFL-CIO]: 


Community Services Committee 
paid tribute to its first chairman, 


the late- Kenneth D. Johnson, at a|” 


meeting at Hotel Commodore here. 


Johnson, dean emeritus of the] ®* 


New York School of Social Work, 


died at his home in Orleans, Mass., | 7 


last month. 
A special resolution, read by Dr. 


William J. Viliaume of the National | : 


Council of Churches, called atten- 
tion to Johnson’s “lifetime of serv- 


ice in behalf of others” and his|' 


career as “soldier, lawyer, judge, 


'° public administrator and educator.” 


“The measure of his belief in 
the vital relationship between la- 
bor and social work was evi- 
denced by the time and personal 
effort he gave to the work of this 
body,” the resolution added. . 

Robert E. Bondy, director of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
is currently serving as acting chair- 
man of the advisory council. It was 
established. 18 months ago to advise 
the AFL-CIO CSC on its activities 
in the social work field. 


Legislature 


convenes in January, reminded the 
Democratic majority in both houses 
that their party platform called for 
“permitting labor and management 
to retain the freedom of providing 
for supplemental unemployment 
benefits.” 

“Since the companies involved 
are willing to provide this extra 
and badly needed financial help 
during times of layoff,” the labor 
body said, “it is up to the lesisla- 
ture to take whatever steps are 
necessary to make the payments 
possible.” 

Millions of dollars in SUB pay- 
ments due jobless workers under 
programs negotiated by the Auto 
Workers and Steelworkers have 
been held in escrow during the 
court fight. Action by the legisla- 
ture would unfreeze them. The 
State AFL-CIO noted that 40 other 
states, with unemployment compen- 
sation laws similar to Ohio’s, have 
authorized SUB in addition to state 
jobless payments. 


Two lower courts ruled earlier 
that SUB was legal. Agreeing with 
them were Supreme Court Justices 
Charles B. Zimmerman and King- 
sley A. Taft, who filed a dissent 
from the majority opinion in which 
they contended there were “no pro- 
visions” in the Ohio unemployment 
compensation act “which could 'rea- 
sonably suggest any doubt as to the 
lawfulness” of SUB plans. 


bs 


HAROLD C. CROTTY, presi- 
dent of the Maintenance of Way 
Employes, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Co. He 
succeeds T. C. Carroll, former 


president of the union. 


Rail Firemen 
Launch New 
Health Plan 


Cleveland, O.— A new nation- 
‘wide health security program for 
members of the Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen and their fami- 
lies has been inaugurated following 
| several months of careful planning 
and study, Pres. H. E. Gilbert has 
announced. : 

The brotherhood sought to an- 
swer the pressing demand for ade- 
quate coverage through its own pro- 
gram, he said, using the facilities 
of the Blue Cross-Blue Shield or- 
ganizations, 

The plan parallels, to a certain 
degree, the regular coverage of the 
two organizations but has impor- 
tant differences which Gilbert main- 
tained makes it superior. 


Major Differences 
The differences include 365-day 

hospitalization with full cost of 
semi-private rooms; medical protec- 
tion of the best available Blue 
Shield local plan, with 365-day cov- 
erage where practical; no restric- 
tions on pre-existing conditions and 
no waiting period for maternity ben- 
efits for those who enroll at the 
first opportunity; and coverage for 
dependents only, if the member pre- 
fers to retain previously - obtained 
protection. 

“In addition, Gilbert explained, 
members who retire remain cov- 
ered by the program and retain 
their right to benefits, and the 
widows and dependents of mem- 
bers who die can transfer to local 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage. 

The program is being initiated on 
a railroad-by-railroad basis, except 
for large carriers where separate 
general grievance committees are 
maintained, with members em- 
ployed by the Kansas City Termi- 
nal Railway first in line to enroll. 

On the KCT, where the plan will 

become effective Feb. 1, 1959, ne- 

gotiations have been opened to ob- 
tain the checkoff for payment of 
premiums. 


Meany Names Hall 
To Committee Post 


Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
has been appointed a member of the 
AFL-CIO Social Security Commit- 
tee by Pres. George Meany. 

The committee makes recom- 
mendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil and the AFL-CIO convention in 
the field of welfare policy, many of 
which have been translated into leg- 
islative programs. 

In making’ the appointment, 
Meany told Hall he was naming 
him “because of-your knowlédge of 
the problems confronting those en- 
gaged in the maritime trades, and 
the leadership you have shown in 
the development of welfare pro- 
grams for those engaged in such 
trades.” 


:|AMA House of Delegates Stalls: . 


drastic change from the associa- 
tion’s present hostility toward any 
plan not completely controlled by 
doctors. 

A meeting of the AMA’s 198- 
member house of delegates here, 
held in connection. with the associa- 
tion’s annual clinical meeting, de- 


|| ferred a vote on the commission’s 


report until its next meeting in June. 
Reception Mixed 

However, the proposal apparent- 
ly encountered a chilly reception 
among many of the 3,000 doctors 
who attended the clinical meeting, 
despite its impressive sponsorship. 

The house of delegates endorsed 
another proposal that doctors lower 
medical fees for older people: The 


| aim is to have insurance companies 


and pre-payment plans, according 
to an AMA spokesman, tailor 
health insurance for the aged at 
lower costs than at present. 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, assailed the proposal as 
another AMA effort to “under- 
mine the Forand bill,” which 
would give government - paid © 
medical insurance to recipients 
of social security benefits, 


He challenged the AMA to prove 
its sincerity by using its influence 
to get insurance companies “to 
start issuing non-cancellable poli- 
cies so that older -people aren’t 
denied coverage the first time they 
become sick.” He also called on 
the organization to “do something 
about calling doctors to account 
for their abuses of health programs 
—such as the overcharging and fee- 
splitting practices.” 

The report of the 15-man com- 
mission On medical care plans, 
hailed by one observer as “one of 
the landmarks of 20th century 
American medical care,” was based 
on a four-year study. 

The commission was headed by 
Dr. Leonard W. Larson, Bismarck, 
N. D., who also is chairman of the 
AMA board of trustees, Its mem- 


‘New Look’ Urged. 
On Medical Plans. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A top American Medical Association com- 
mission has urged the nation’s physicians to adopt a “judicious, 
tolerant and progressive attitude” toward prepaid medical care plans, 

Such a proposal, if accepted by the AMA’s influential house of 
delegates representing some 170,000 physicians, would mark a 


bers included Dr. Leo Price, New 


|York, medical director of .the © 
Ladies’ Garment Workers union ; 


health center. 


Its conclusions were as remark- : 
able for what was left unsaid ‘ as 


for its specific recommendations. 


One Objection ‘Dropped... 

For instance, the report did not 
attack the prepaid plans as “un- 
ethical” or criticize the quality of 
medical care—frequent objections 
in past years by organized medicine. 

Instead, it noted that “medical 
care for many persons in low in< 
come groups has improved” and 
added that “good medical care is 
being provided, within the scope of 
services offered,” by medical plan 
units where visits were made. 

The report noted that the 
growth of plans in industrialized 
areas frequently was the result 
of collective bargaining and that 
-the growth of plans sponsored by 
unions and consumer groups is 
likely to continue. 

It warned that direction of such 
plans by lay administrators, “who 
do not realize the limitations of 
their medical knowledge,” may 
lower the quality of medical care 
by forcing physicans to carry too 
great a work. load or to exceed 
their professional limitations. 

‘Free Choice’ Bypassed 

The report significantly ignored 
the traditional claim of organized 
medicine that 
physician” is an absolute must for 
proper medical care. 

_It noted that many plans pro- 
vided for “closed: panel” medical 
stafis—that is, limiting the sub- 
scriber to the use of physicians who 
are employed by or under contract 
with the plan. 

“The principle of free choice 
of physician,” the report added, 
“should be applied as universally 
as practicable. Free choice of 
physician is an important factor 
in good medical care.” 


Goldfine Indicted for 
Contempt of Congress 


Boston millionaire Bernard Goldfine, disclosure of whose tax-de- 
ducted gifts to Sherman Adams brought about the latter’s resigna- 
tion as Pres. Eisenhower’s No. 1 aide, was indicted by a federal 
grand jury on 18 counts of contempt of Congress. 


The charges were based on 
Goldfine’s refusal to answer ques- 
tions when a special House sub- 
committee was investigating his 
troubles with federal regulatory 
agencies and his friendship with 
Adams, 


The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), was 
probing the question of improper 
White House influence on the “in- 
dependent”. government agencies. 
It revealed that Goldfine paid 
$3,000 worth of Adams’ hotel bills, 
gave him numerous presents and 
“loaned” him an expensive rug— 
all of them deducted as “business 
expenses” on his company income 
tax returns—during a period when 
the -firms were under scrutiny by 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Goldfine told the committee that 
the questions, involving transac- 
tions of the Boston Port Develop- 
ment Co., concerned his firm’s “in- 
ternal affairs,” and were thus out- 
side the committee’s powers of in- 


quiry. Harris said this was a case 


of “an individual who was obvious- 
ly getting away with illegal acts” 
telling the Congress “I am going to 
give you what I want you'to have 
and that’s all.” 


Eisenhower conceded that 
Adams, -as his chief of staff, had 
been “imprudent” in -taking gifts, 
but declined to dismiss him because 
“I need him.” Eight weeks later, 
amid Republican protest against his 
continuing on the job, Adams 
stepped down as the congressional 
election campaign neared its climax. 


Adams is now writing his 
memoirs and reportedly has been 
offered $100,000 for their pub- 
lication. Harper Bros. have an- 
nounced they are signing a con- 
tract with the one-time White 
House aide for publication of his 
book, and Life magazine has said 
it made “a firm offer” for serial- 
ization rights. 


In addition to facing trial on the 
contempt charges, Goldfine is cur- 
rently in the courts in connection 


with his income tax returns. 
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Put Up or Shut Up: : 


arrison 


yp about “peaceful co-existence” 


of facts and figures, Harrison de- 
yolished the Soviet thesis that 
Moscow alone believes in and prac- 
ices “peaceful and neighborly re- 
lations among states.” That was 


§mittee at Soviet insistence. 
Harrison examined Soviet pre- 
tensions in the light of Soviet 
deeds. He showed that the basic 
approach to “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” expounded by Lenin in 
1920. is the same being followed 
by Russia’s present dictator. He 
quoted Nikita Khrushchev as say- 
ing recently: 
“All the world will come to com- 
munism; history does not ask 
whether you want it or not.” 
He accused Moscow and its sat- 
lite parties of acting and talking 
in “a warlike fashion.” 
“We in the United States do not 
expect,” Harrison told the UN, 
“our economic and social system to 
conquer the world under the name 
of ‘capitalism’ or under any name. 
We have not imposed our system 
anywhere. We do not need to. We 
do not desire to. In fact we could 
pot do it if we tried. You can im- 
pose tyranny on people but you 
cannot impose freedom on them.” 

Harrison took up one theme in 
the UN’s 1949 resolution called 
“Essentials of Peace” calling for 
the removal of “barriers to the free 
exchange of information and ideas 
essential to international under- 
standing and peace.” This resolu- 
tion was reaffirmed in 1954 and 
Harrison examined: how the USSR 
has failed to live up to jit. Here 
is how Moscow’s “rigid thought 
control” system functions: ° 


Jamming of radio broadcasts. 
The number of radio transmit- 
ters operated by the Soviet Union 
and satellites for jamming foreign 
broadcasts rose from a dozen in 
1948 to 2,500 in 1958. These rep- 
resent a capital investment of $250 
million and cost about $100 mil- 
lion a year to operate. 

“Its purpose, which it- partly 
accomplishes,” said Harrison, “is 
to shut off the peoples of the So- 
viet Union and the Soviet Com- 
munist bloc from outside broad- 
casts in all their native languages. 
This includes broadcasts not only 
by the United States but by other 
countries, too—and even by the 
United Nations itself. ... Yet it 
‘broadcasts nothing but meaning- 
less noise.” 

So determined are the Soviets to 
keep foreign broadcasts in Russian 
from the Russian people that they 
tven jammed speeches by Soviet 


/ foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 


To top it off, Harrison revealed that 
at the Geneva conference in 1955, 
messages by Khrushchev and the 
purged Bulganin were also  icganas 
by Russia. 

“Can it be,” asked Harrison, 
“that the Soviet government some- 
limes does not even want the So- 


ILO Association 
tudy Head Named 


Geneva—John’ Price, chief of 
the Intl. Labor Organization’s In- 
dustrial Committees Div., has been 
appointed chief of the new Freedom 
of Association Survey Div. with the 
tank of special assistant to the di- 
tector-general. 


Price, who is Welsh, has been in. 


the ILO secretariat since 1943. 
From 1937 to 1943 he was secre- 
lary of the Political, Research, Edu- 
tation & Intl. Dept. of the British 
‘Prransport & General Workers Un- 


Red’s ‘Peace’ Aims 


United Nations, N. Y.—A powerful challenge to put up or shut 


hy George M. Harrison, U. S. delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
gal Assembly and an AFL-CIO vice-president, 
In a major address before the UN’s Special Political Committee 
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was hurled at the Soviet Union 


h d by a devastating arsena 9—— 4 
pegs e viet people to know what their own 


the theme debated by the UN com-|. 


representatives abroad are saying to 
the rest of the world?” 
But, Harrison pointed out, Eng- 
lish .language broadcasts originat- 
ing ini Moscow and beamed to 
North America 16 hours a day 
come in crystal clear to anyone 
who wants to listen to them. 


' Censorship and control of the 
printed word. In Moscow is 
a mysterious organization called 
“Glavlit” which censors everything 
originating in or entering the So- 
viet Union. It censors every book, 
pamphiet, movie, newspaper or pe- 
riodical whether published in Rus- 
sia_or imported. It censors every 
dispatch which foreign news corre- 
spondents want to send out and its 
decisions are final. Here are some 
examples Harrison cited: 
e A correspondent was forbid- 
den by Soviet censors to send out 
the text of a biography of Premier 
Charles De Gaulle of France, taken 
word for word from the official So- 
viet encyclopedia. 
e Dispatches reporting that the 
birthday of former Premier Bul- 
ganin, recently purged by Khrush- 
chev, went unobserved. this year 
were banned. 

e@ When the U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow: spoke on Soviet television 
last July 4, Soviet press coverage 
of his appearance ran six lines 
which did not quote him or what 
he talked about. When Soviet Am- 
bassador Menshikov spoke on TV 
here, his ‘statements were widely 
quoted in the American press, 

Four-Point Appeal 

Harrison made a four-point ap- 
peal to Moscow: 

1—Stop radio jamming and let 
each Soviet citizen decide for him- 
self if he wants to listen to foreign 
broadcasts. 

2—Let foreign newspapers and 
magazines be sold freely in Russia. 

3—Let foreign news correspond- 
ents work in the USSR without cen- 
sorship or harassment. 

4—Let all UN documents and 
publications be sold freely in the 
Soviet Union and be made available 
in libraries and universities, 

The appeal fell on deaf ears. As 
soon as Harrison finished his 6,500- 
word address, the Soviet spokes- 
man, Arkady A. Sobolev, de- 
nounced it as a “propaganda state- 
ment such as we have not heard for 
many years.” Sobolev defended the 
jamming system as part of “peace- 
ful co-existence” and accused the 
U.S. of violating the UN Charter 
by interfering in another country’s 
domestic affairs. 


Venezuela Elects 
Anti-Red President 


Romulo Betancourt, head of the 
Democratic Action Party of Vene- 
zuela, has been elected new presi- 
dent of the country in its first free 
election in 10 years. , 

Betancourt was backed by anti- 
Communist elements of organized 
labor. His major opponent, Rear 


“TAdm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, candi- 


date of the Republican Democratic 
Union, had the support of the 
Communist party. Dr. Rafael Cal- 
dera, candidate of the Social Chris- 
tian Party, ran a poor third, 

All three parties had agreed on a 
platform which included an in- 
crease in Venezuelan oil royalties. 
Each also had agreed to include 
representatives of the other two 
parties in the new government. 
Communist support for Larrazabal 
made the election a fight between 


on, 


Communists and anti-Communists. 


FUTURE TECHNICIANS of India’s steel industry who are studying in the United States were told 
how America’s Steelworkers operate at a seminar the union conducted for them in AFL-CIO head- - 


quarters. 


Here William Jacko, USWA industrial engineer, explains some of the union’s activities. 


The training is a joint venture of the union, steel companies and five universities, and is financed 


by the Ford Foundation. 


USWA Tells: 
Union Role 
To Indians 


A group of young engineers 
from India, the future technicians 
of their country’s rapidly-growing 
steel industry, was given an insight 
into how the Steelworkers operate 
in this country’s counterpart at a 
union seminar in Washington. 

The seminar was part of the “IN- 
STEP” program—JIndian Steel 
Training and Educational Program 
—being conducted by the union, 
the steel companies and five uni- 
versities or technical schools with 
financing by the Ford Foundation 
and the blessing of the Indian gov- 
ernment. 

At the three-day seminar, held 
in AFL-CIO headquarters, Arthur 
J. Goldberg, the ufion’s general 
counsel, discussed “The Legal Sta- 
tus of Collective Bargaining and La- 
bor,” while former Chairman Leon 
Keyserling of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers talked 
on “Recession and Growth.” 

The work of job evaluation and 
description was discussed by Wil- 
liam Jacko. USWA industrial 
engineer, and what social security 
means to Steelworkers was ana- 
lyzed by Consultant Joseph Sen- 
turia. AFL-CIO Research Dir. 
Stanley Ruttenberg described the 
AFL-CIO and USWA Intl. Af- 
fairs Rep. Meyer Bernstein told 
about labor and international af- 
fairs. 

The Indians who attended the 
seminar are among 200 technicians 
being trained in this country. The 
USWA has devoted considerable 
time and effort to the venture, 
which is a private exchange pro- 
gram and does not have government 
support. The trainees have at- 
tended union meetings at all levels 
from the local to the international 
convention, and have been given an 
insight into the union, 


Publicists’ Contest 
Names Zack Judge 


AFL-CIO Public Relations Dir. 
Albert J. Zack has been appointed 
a member of the panel of judges 
to serve in the 15th annual Silver 
Anvil Awards competition of the 
American Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

The association’s Silver Anvils 
are the “Oscars” of the public rela- 
tions field and are presented an- 
nually to the top programs in 20 
categories, including labor unions. 
In addition, the winning programs 
are added to the association’s col- 
lection of outstanding public rela- 
tions programs in the Library of 


Two from AFL-CIO 
Visit in Latin Americ: 
isit m Latin America 
Two AFL-CIO representatives were among a group of 30 
Americans who have just completed an experimental “people-to- 
people” discussion tour of seven South American countries. 


tour was designed to promote inter-American understanding and 
cooperation through frank discussion by private citizens of eco- 


The 


nomic and social problems. 
Serafino Romualdi, the AFL- 
CIO’s Inter-American representa- 
tive, and Seymour Brandwein, AFL- 
CIO economist, represented organ- 
ized labor. Labor was also repre- 
sented fora part of the trip by Paul 
K. Reed of the United Mine Work- 
ers. 

Romualdi and Reed went di- 
rectly from the tour to the con- 
vention being held in Bogota, 
Colombia, by the Inter-Ameri- 
can. Organization of Workers 
(ORIT), the western hemisphere 
arm of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

Among other national U.S. or- 
ganizations participating in thé 
South American tour were the 
American Legion, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. These and other organ- 
izations joining in the tour have a 
combined membership of more than 
60 million Americans, 

Chairman of the group was 
George V. Denney, president of In- 
ternational Seminars, Inc., which 
organized the program. Formal 
seminars and public town meetings 
were held in each country visited, 
along with hundreds of informal 
discussions and visits to homes, 
schools, and labor, business and 
other organizations. 

Deep Labor Interest 

Commenting on discussions with 
labor and economic leaders, Brand- 
wein reported that “despite con- 
siderable differences among the 
South American countries, there 
was in every one a great interest 
in the achievements and techniques 
of organized labor in the United 
States.” 

“There is a great desire to learn 
more about American collective 
bargaining methods,” Brandwein 
noted. “The South American labor 
leaders repeatedly called for in- 
creased contacts with American 
trade unions and for an increased 
flow of information on our labor- 
management relations practices.” 

“The standard of living of most 
workers in South America is un- 
believably low,” Brandwein said. 
He pointed out that .the average 
per capita annual income in La- 
tin America is $312, compared to 


Congress. 


© 


“This is why so much of our dis- 
cussions centered on how to raise 
living standards and on how to re- 
duce the wide disparities in income 
which exist in many of the South 
American ‘countries between a rel- 
atively small number of rich fam- 
ilies and the great bulk of the pop- > 
ulation,” he said. 


“We found an increasing aware- 
ness that plans for a rapid and 
sound economic expansion should 
give a top priority to an increase in 
purchasing power for workers so 
as to increase buying power in do- 
mestic markets and make possible 
the economies of mass productiort 
and mass consumption which typi- 
fy the U.S. economy. The develop- 
ment of stronger free trade unions 
was widely recognized asa ney step 
in this process.’ 


Some Red Infiltration 
Brandwein reported that in many 
of the countries Communists have 
actively been infiltrating unions and 
seeking control, mainly by urging 
“united fronts.” 


“From the questions asked us 
about how U.S. labor handled 
and disposed of the Commu- 
nists,” Brandwein said, “there 
appears to be a. growing aware- 
ness by South American demo- 
cratic leaders of the danger of 
collaborating with Communists 
and of the need to combat them 
as forcefully as possible.” 


Much of the economic discus- 
sions focused on such other vital 
problems as the need of South 
American countries for (1) reduc- - 
tion in barriers to trade with the 
U.S.; (2) increase in U.S. private 
and public investment in Latin 
American economic development; 
(3) increase: and diversification of 
industry and modernization of ag- 
ricultural methods; (4) improve- 
ment in labor force skills through ex- 
panded general and vocational edu- 
cation; and (5) increased productiv- ~ 
ity through more efficient manage- 
rial methods and improved technol- 
ogy. é 

The group spent 3 to 5 days in 
each of the following cities: Ca- 
racas, Venezuela; Bogota, Colom- 
bia; Lima, Peru; Santiago, Chile; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; San Paulo and Rio 


over $2500 im the U.S, 


de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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IUD Charges: ‘U nion-Busting’ : : 


Legislative Probe 
Of NLRB Demanded 


By Gene Zack 
A full-scale congressional investigation of the “union-busting” 
activities of the National Labor Relations Board was demanded 
by the Executive Board of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
The call for an all-out probe by the 86th Congress was the key- 
stone of a wide-ranging program of legislative action recommended 


at a day-long meeting at Washing-® 
ton’s Sheraton Park Hotel. 

“The IUD notes with apprehen- 
sion the continuing attempts of the 
Eisenhower NLRB to make the 
Taft-Hartley Act even more restric- 
tive through union-busting ‘inter- 
pretations,” the board declared, 
adding that the labor board “must 
be made to cease its anti-union drive 
and to interpret the law without 
bias.” 

The statement on legislation, 
which pointed out that last month’s 
election results “showed clearly that 
the American people want liberal 
government and that they will not 
tolerate union-busting,” called for: 

e@ Repeal of Sec. 14-B of Taft- 
Hartley, which permits states to 
enact so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

e@ Passage of “constructive la- 
bor-management legislation pat- 
terned along the lines of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill but without restric- 
tive provisions written into the bill 
on the Senate floor as the result of 
political pressures.” 

e@ Enactment of adequate area 
redevelopment legislation. The IUD 
termed Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of 
the Douglas-Payne distressed areas 
bill “cruel, pointless and in viola- 


tion of the needs of tens of thou-| 


sands of American workers further- 
ing chronic economic depression.” 

e Increasing the minimum wage 
to $1.25 to “meet pressing human 
needs,” and broadening of coverage 
to include miffions now excluded. 

@ Setting of minimum federal 
standards on unemployment com- 
pensation to give jobless workers 
benefits equal to two-thirds of aver- 
age pay for a maximum of 39 
weeks. 

e@ Passage of the Forand bill to 
provide certain hospital and surgi- 
cal care for persons receiving so- 
cial security benefits. 

@ Enactment of a “realistic” fed- 


eral school construction bill provid- 
ing at least $600 million annually 
for the next six years, 

@ Passage of a bill providing at 
least $500 million annually for ur- 
ban renewal and low middle income 
housing. 

The IUD also called for civil 
rights legislation that would in- 
clude anti-lynching laws, elimina- 
tion of poll taxes, and laws that 
would make the bombing of 
schools and houses of worship a 
federal crime. The board con- 
tributed $1,000 each to Clinton, 
Tenn. and Osage, W. Va., to help 
the communities rebuild schools 
bombed by a die-hard segrega- 
tionists. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, in 
a press conference after the ses- 
sion, shrugged off suggestions by 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
that both labor and management 
step out of the political arena. 

Reuther declared himself “un- 


| alterably oposed” to the creation of 


a labor party in America, declaring 
such a move would “fragmentize 
our society.” Labor, he said is 
“committed to working within the 
structure of the two-party system.” 

In New York, where he was at- 
tending a collective bargaining 
policy conference of his union, 
Communications Workers Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne said the 1958 
elections “brought about the. vic- 
tory of a host of liberal candidates, 
in both the major parties.” Beirne 
said he saw “no need” for a labor 
party “in the foreseeable future.” 

The IUD president called for 
“good will and understanding” be- 
tween craft and industrial. unions to 
solve job disputes, and once again 
set forth the department’s proposal 
calling for arbitration of such dis- 
putes as “a terminal step” that would 
be binding on both sides. 


Court Orders Hoffa 
To Obey Monitors 


A federal court has ordered the Teamsters Union to drop plans for 
a special convention next March intended to “get rid of” the court- 


appointed monitors. 


U.S. Dist. Judge F. Dickinson Letts, who named the monitors 
under a consent decree last J anuary temporarily ending litigation that 


challenged the election of James R.®—— 
Hoffa as IBT president, also ordered 
the union to comply with 10 specific 
“clean-up” recommendations of the 
monitors. 

The convention call, Letts 
ruled, was “null and void,” and 
he amended the consent decree 
to make any further call subject 
to recommendation of the moni- 
tors and “the final approval of 
the court.” 

Letts held that all 10 of the clean- 
up recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the monitors were “reason- 
,able” and that the powers of the 
monitors were not solely “recom- 
mendatory.” 

He warned that “remedies are not 
lacking in our judicial process” if 
court orders should be “violated, 
disregarded or ignored.” 

Letts also ruled that provisions 
in the IBT constitution on eligibility 
of rank-and-file members to run for 
office were “contrary to public 
policy and invalid.” 

He directed that three members 
of Youngstown, O., Local 377 be 
declared eligible. The effect of this 
order goes directly to Hoffa who 
under the constitution interprets the 
document, 


| The three Youngstown members 
were ruled off the ballot earlier by 
another federal jurist, Dist. Judge 
James C. Connell of Cleveland. 
Connell was identified in testimony 
before the McClellan special Senate 
committee as the alleged recipient 
of a silver champagne bucket as a 
1955 gift from Ohio Teamsters 
leaders whose position he upheld in 
throwing rivals off the ballot. 

Connell denied receiving any 
gift and said he would not “dig- 
nify” the McClellan committee 
by getting into.a controversy. An 
application is pending for a stay 
of Connell’s orders. 

The majority of the Board of 
Monitors, headed by Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, Washington, D. C., 
labor lawyer, has tangled repeatedly 
with Hoffa in an effort to get recom- 
mendations obeyed on elections, ac- 
counting, trusteeships and the filing 
of charges against IBT leaders ac- 
cused of abuse of power sed mis- 
use- of funds. 


O’Donoghue was told by Judge 
Letts to draw up language to put 
into effect the full force of the de- 
cision ordering Hoffa to comply 
with clean-up proposals. 


mittee chairman, Cola G. Parker. 


HERBERT V. KOHLER, left, whose Kohler Co. of Sheboygan, 
Wis., has been struck more than four years by the Auto Workers, is 

awarded the National Association of Manufacturers award as “Man 
of the Year.” Presentation is made by the NAM’s ‘executive com- 


Rules Committee, now controlled 
by Chairman Howard Smith (D- 
Va.) with the collaboration of 
right-wing Republicans. 

The action on House rules 
came as a bipartisan group of 
Senate liberals perfected plans 
~for an-attack om the opening day: 
of Congress, Jan. 7, on the Sen- 
ate’s filibuster rule and as the 
Democratic Advisory Committee 
called for major advances in 
civil rights and in the fields of 
labor and welfare legislation. 
The Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil, a creation of the National Com- 
mittee headed by Chairman Paul 
Butler, includes such national party 
leaders as former Pres. Truman, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the party’s 
presidential nominee in 1952 and 
1956, Governors Averell Harriman 
of New York and G. Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan, and former Sen. 
Herbert Lehman of New York. 


Backs Filibuster Curb 


It has no votes in Congress, but 
it is considered strongly represen- 
tative of the northern and western 
Democrats who have controlled the 
party’s nominating conventions for 
many years and are expected to 
control the convention that chooses 
the presidential nominee in 1960. 


Dems Asked to Ban 
‘Work’ State Meet 


Location of the 1960 Dem. 
ocratic national convention in 
a “right-to-work” state would 
“greatly offend millions of 
workers,’ Communications 

- Workers Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne said in a telegram to 
Democratic Chairman Paul 
M. Butler. 

Beirne, an AFL-CIO vice 
president, urged the national 
committee to shun all “right- 
to-work” states for the con- 
vention. He specifically. 
asked the Democrats to re- 
ject a bid from Miami Beach 
because of Florida’s compul- 
sory open shop law. 

He reminded Butler that 
trade unionists expended 
“tremendous energy” in de- 
feating “work” proposals in 
five of the six states where 
they appeared on the ballot in 


the 1958 elections, 


*'Congress Goals Set 
By Liberal Democrats 


A 10-member group of liberal House Democrats will meet Dec. 
15 to map plans for advancing social and economic legislation in the 
86th Congress by cutting down the blockading power of thie con- 
servative-dominated House Rules Committee. 

The move is intended to initiate changes in House rules or to in- 


crease liberal membership on the?— 


The Advisory Council gave spe- 
cific support to the bipartisan lib- 
eral attack on the Senate’s filibuster 
rule and to efforts to change House 
rules so as to reduce the obstruc- 


tive power of the Rules Committee. 


It recommended legislation to in- 
crease federal aid to schools, crea- 
tionrof* a” federal” hea}th. Program. | = 
expansion of social security cov- 
erage and benefits, an increase in 
coverage and amount of the mini- 
mum wage, inflation control and tax 
reform to plug up loopholes in the 


revenue laws, aid to economically] 


distressed areas, a new farm pro- 
gram, a revision of immigration 
laws and improvement of the job- 
less compensation system. 

The council’s program goes 
substantially beyond the legisla- 
tive program thus far announced 
by Senate Democratic Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (Tex.), and 
Speaker Sam Rayburn in a tele- 
phone interview indicated that 
Congress would make its own 
program. 

The Advisory Council recom- 
mendations, nevertheless, are con- 
sidered certain to form a large part 
of the proposals that will be pushed 
by the increased majorities won by 
the Democratic party in both House 
and Senate. . 

House liberals planning their at- 
tack on Smith’s Rules Committee 
point out that the group has fre- 
quently been used by Smith to delay 
or totally check social and econom- 
ic legislation. 


Delays Liberal Bills 


Smith has had the support of 
Rep. William M. Colmer (D-Miss.) 
and the frequent backing of the four 
Republican members to produce a 
tie vote to delay legislation in the 
12-member committee. 

The departure of two “middle- 
of-the-road” Republicans from 
the committee is expected to ad- 
vance two extreme right-wingers 
to the GOP bloc and increase 
Smith’s power unless the rules' are 
changed or the representation of 
liberal Democrats is increased. 

The Democratic. National Com- 
mittee before receiving its Advisory 
Council’s report strongly backed 
Butler in rejecting an attempt by 
Louisiana Democrats to oust their 
national committeeman, Camille F. 
Gravel, Jr., because of his “modera- 
tion” on civil rights.. 


;| doesn’t like unions—and the Nam 


fi présented its “Man of. the Year 
|| award to the chairman of the boarg 
of the Kohler Co. of Sheboygan 


'Kohler’s insistence that his coms 
pany had no more right to “force” 


NAM ‘Honors’ : 
Labor-Hater @ 
H. V. Kohler @ 


New York—Herbert V. Kohigp 


tional Association of Manufacturerg 
loves him for it. 

The depth of that affection was 
evident here as the NAM proudig 


Wis. The award was in recognitiog 
of the fact that Kohler’s union-busts 
ing tactics have kept Auto Workerg 
Local.933 on strike for more thaw 
four years. 
The citation given Kohler wag 
a remarkable rewriting of his. 
tory. Presented by former NAM 
director Cola G. Parker, the 
award saluted the anti-union in.’ 
dustrialist for his continuing bat- 
tle to uphold “individual rights.” 
The long and bitter labor dispute; 
the citation :said, stemmed from 


an employe to join a union than to 
keep him from joining. | 

A National Labor Relationg 
Board trial examiner, George Aj 
Downing, who pored over 40,006 
pages of testimony relating to thé 
strike, disagreed completely with 
the NAM’s version of the facts. 7 

Downing ruled last year that 
Kohler was guilty of unfair labor 
practices, had failed to bargain ig 
good faith with the union, and had 
unlawfully discharged 32 UAW 
members for union activity. 

The NLRB has ordered Downing 
to reopen hearings to take further 
testimony at the request of both 
the union and the company. Testis) 
mony before the McClellan select 
Senate committee disclosed that 
Kohler had hired firms of private 
detectives to spy on UAW officials 
and others connected with the la- 
bor dispute. : : 


>. 
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NLRB Ruling 
In Bake Case 


‘Calamitous’ 


The AFL-CIO has strongly’ prot 
tested a ruling of the National La# 
bor Relations Board which it calle@ 
“calamitous” in that it would “ing 
validate most of the collective bars 
gaining agreements currently in cf 
fect in the United States.” 

The case involved a representa# 
tion election to be held at the Wax 
Wolf Bakery of Baton Rouge, Lag 
between the AFL-CIO America 
Bakery & Confectionery Workeram 
and the expelled Bakery Workers aaa 
In ordering an election the NLRB 
said that it was doing so in spité 
of what it called illegalities in thé 
check-off system in effect. This ing 
volved the check-off for initiationy 
fees and lack of any time limit omy 
the check-off authorization. » 

The AFL-CIO in a brief filed in 
support of a request for a rehearings 
contended that these so-called “des 
fects” exist in practically all existe 
ing contracts, which would have tog 
be scrapped if the board’s ruling ng 
allowed to stand, ~ 4 

It declared that the NLRB, undef 
Taft-Hartley, does not have the lew 
gal right to pass on contract provieg 
sions that do not involve unfair laag 
bor practices and that the board wag 
going far beyond its proper ue 
diction, 
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